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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
146 W. —_— St., Chicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 2% cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DA'rE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘ dec09’*on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per Agate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
a." _”™6 hC 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


en a 


National Bee Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


lst.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
84.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager ang. Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


PrP Ie 





ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 


Have you a good bee-book? Many 
bee-keepers do not have. And that is 
where they make a big mistake. A bee- 
paper cannot take the place of a good 
bee-book. The paper is a splendid thing 
to read in connection with the book. On 
another page we make some generou- 
clubbing offers of bee-books with th: 
American Bee Journal. 





HONEY “? BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water $i. Chicago, III 


many this town who 





There of these in 


WANTED | 


are 





yood bee-location, not 
Apiary with fixtures 


‘o buy a 
ove rehaced 


Write price .* full detail to— 
oAlt J. A. Heberly, West River, Md. 


ha. Bee Journal when writing. 


Please mention 
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Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 





Standard-Bred 


By Return Mail 
Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


One Queen, 75 cents; 2 for $1.40; 3 
12 for $7.00. Superior Tested Breeding Queens, $2.00 each 


Prices for balance of season of 1909: 
for $2.00; 6 for $3.75: 
well worth $3.00. 


Standard-Bred Virgin Italian Queens FREE as a Premium 


Send us,One New yearly subscription to the American Bee Journal at 75 
cents, and we will mail you a Standard-Bred Italian Virgin Queen free; or for 
90 cents we will mail the Virgin Queen and the Bee Journal for a year. 


A Standard- ltallanl Queen-Bee 


Bred 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is what afew of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The two queens received of 
ago are fine. 








‘ou some time 

They are good breeders, and the workers are show up fine. 

I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are nearta 7% ow now, 

and are doing good work. Swan. 
Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


tet 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 93{ Langstroth frames fully occupied to date. 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 
flow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 


sa oe 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and bas given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co.. Va. July 22, 1905. 


She ke 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I received of youa few ~~ = - 
came Seca O.K., and I want to say that she isa beauty. I i jate 
introduced her into acolony which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work n ~~ I am highly pleased 
with her and your promet ness in filling my order. y father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me 

am in need of something in the bee-line. B. B. 

Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 





n when | 
CCOLM. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘first come first served.”” The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be :.,or6for;. %. Full instructions for introducing are - 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. Y 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 


George W. York & Co., 146 w. superior st. Chicago, III. 
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Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 
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QUEENS 


And Nothing But Italians—That is 
What Quirin Rears 








A superior improved strain, Northern-bred, 
are hardy and vigorous; always come out strong 
in the spring. Our stock is well known, and not 
necessary to say more here. 








Prices of Queens after July 1 | , ) * 12 
Select queens peaeede eoenene eosess] 8 75 | $4 00 | $7 00 
Tested QUCEDS......  ..eeesee-+-> 100 5 00 9 00 
Select tested qaeeing. 2000000. 150) 800 | 15 00 
Bree@dePs....cccseseeseces 3.00 | 15 00 | 
Straight five- ‘band breeders.. 5 00 | | 


Young queens from ourimproved stock are the 
best security against poor seasons. Requeen 
now and have bursting strong colonies in the 
spring. Weemploy 500 colonies. Queens sent 
outside of United States or Canada, 25cts. extra. 


QUEENS NOW READY! 


Safe Arrival and Pure Mating Guaranteed. 


Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOTS GOODS 


Are money-savers. 














We have a full line 
of Supplies, Bees, Queens, etc., and 
can supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Queens any quantity. Tested, $1.00; 
Untested, 75c each. 4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville,. Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 





bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
lollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
vear—_both for only $1.00. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
\ddress all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


; 
Carniolan Queens 

By sending to several different Queen 

Rearers in Austria for the last few years, we 

ive succeeded in getting a desirable strain 

{ Carniolan bees. To any of the bee-keep- 

rs wishing to try a pure Carniolan queen, 

t will be sent by return mail. One tested 

r $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $0.00. One untested, 75¢; 
the 3; 12, $8.00. Address, 8Atf 





Wm. Kernan, R. R. No. 2, Dushore, Pa. 


ase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Italian Bees 


Queensand Nuclei 








Choice Home-bred and Im- 
ported Stock. All Queens 
Reared in Full Colonies. 











Prices for July to November : 
One Untested Queen.. Fanncenics oat 
One Tested Queen.. cae he os 2 
One Select Tested Queen. 1, 
One Breeder Queen.. 1. 

One Comb Nucleus— —no ‘Queen . 

Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on 
larger quantities and description of each 
rade of Queens send for Catalog. All 
ueens by return mail. A limited quantity 

of Comb Foundation. Send for sample. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St, - - CLARINDA, IOWA, 


ROOT’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


at factory prices, f. o. b., San Antonio. 


Weed New Process 
Comb Foundation 


We manufacture this right here, out of clean 
Southern wax which is superior to all other. 
Weare careful to retain the original fra- 
grant odor of the hives. It takes skill and 
care to dothis. If you desire to have your 
beeswax worked up in this way send it here. 
We wish large quantities of wax from asso- 
ciations to be worked into comb foundation. 
Write for rates. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. Illustrated catalog free. 5A6t 
TOEPPERWEIN & MAYFIELD, 
1322 S&S. Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
EXTRACTING MADE EASY 
by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 
$5 to $35. Catalog Free. 
APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


SRSea 














Providence, R. I. 7Atf 





Mott’s Strain of Italians 


Work red clover and other deep blooms. 
Hardy and gentle. Untested,60c. Guaran- 
teed, 9c. Tested, $1.15. Golden Queens 
for the same price. Leaflet, ‘Safe Plans of 
Introduction,” 15c. Also “ Rapid Increase,” 
15c. Or copy of each, 25c. 4A6t 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


DOUBLE ACTION COM. 
BINED CULTI- 
VATOR AND 
HARROW, can be 
used to cultivate 
crops in rows, as a 
Listing Harrow, 
and when closed 
together is a Disk 
Harrow cutting 4% 
Drawn by two medium horses. 



















feet wide. 


Jointed pole. Perfect centre draft. A labor 
Saver. Seni today for FREE Booklet. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO.., 914 Main St., Higganum, Ct. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





IF you need a nice yellow Ital- 
ian Queen at once, send two 
J.L. Fajen, Alma, Mo Untested, 
only 75c. Tested, $1.25. 3-frame 
nucleus with Queen, $2.75. Full 
colony, in &- frame hive, $5.50. 6A6t 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








QUEENS 


Clemons’ strain of three-banded Italians has 
no equal. Mr. M. R. Juckett, Poultney, Vt., 
writes: ‘“‘I have queens from seven different 
breeders, and yours are the only ones which 
have produced honey in the sections.’ 

Mr.N. Stevens. president of New York Bee- 
Ke epers’ ‘Society, Moravia, N. Y., who purchased 
of me in 1907, 46 of "my cheapest untested jueens 
writes Jan. 22, 1909: “* The queens I purchased of 
you in 1907 ‘pbewee very satisfactory. I bought 
over 300 queens that season from 10 different 
breeders, and your bees averaged the best of 
any of them the past season, and only one strain 
was a close competitor. Your bees built up very 
rapidly, and were good honey-gatherers.”’ 

hy pay a high price for the common kind 
when others repor: such results? If you don’t 
try afew of my queens we shall both lose money. 

Untested queens, 60 cts. each; select untested, 
75 =; tested, $1.00; fine breeding queens, $2.00 
to s. Safe arrival and satisfaction overee- 
teed 


H. C. CLEMONS, , Boyd, Ky. 
MILLER’S 


Superior Italian Queens 


By return mail after June lst or your 
money back. Bred from best Red 
Clover working strains in U.S. No 
better hustlers, gentle, and winter ex- 
cellent. Untested, from my _three- 
banded Superior Breeder—1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $9.00; after July Ist, 1, 
75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Special price 
on 50 or more. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circulars free. 4A6t 


Isaac F. Miller, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practical entomo ogy. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological jourral fo1 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mgr., 
DUR 











HAM, N. H. 
Choice Italian Queens 
One Untested Queen...... .-.»$ .60 
Six Untested Queens........ . 3.00 
One Tested Queen ‘ 85 
Six Tested Queens.. - 4.50 
Safe arrival guarranteed. 7Atf 


JOHN LEININGER, Ft. Jennings, Ohio 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 

toa sale. 

Nore. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one lof these 
buttons], as it will cause peo 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and many a 
conversation thus started 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less honey: at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
keeper a superior opportu- 
nity toenlighte n many a person in regard to 
honey and bees. 








The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PRICES—by mail—1 for 6 cts.; 2for 10 cts.: 
or6 for 25 cts. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 West Superior Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOME GOOD PREMIUM AND 


Capacity, 
24 Pounds by 


SCALE 


Latest Idea in Scales-- } 
Perfection Slanting 
Dial Scales 


A scale is invaluable for check- 
ing up all purchases made. There 
is a long felt want in every family 
for a reliable, accurate, good 
weighing pair of scales that is 
sold at a moderate price. 
In preserving, cooking and 
baking. a pair of scales is 

necessary in weighing 

the proper proportion 
of fruit, sugar, etc., as all 
recipes are now prescribed by 
ounces and pounds, instead of the old method of 
using cups, which were found to differ very materially 
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in size. 











When the butcher brings a roast or leaves a steak, or 









idea to weigh it. 

Suppose a roll of butter is purchased. Place a 
late upon the platform and turn the screw 
owards the left until the hand is brought back again 
to zero. Then the butter is placed on the plate and 
the, actual weight of the butter is indicated on the 


Warranted absolutely accurate and will lasta 
life-time. Each scale packed in an individual box. 
Itis entirely different from any scale ever offered. 
It is built entirely of steel, except the dial, which is made of 
aluminum with the marks and figures large enough to be seen 
easily. The back-ground is finished in black. The platform is 
made of a heavy glazed tile, supported on double steel uprights. 
This is entirely new and never seen on any scale before. 
The scale is beautifully finished in Alumin- 
um Bronze, artistically decorated. It can be 
instantly adjusted to used with a basket, 
plate or any other v: 
Price, $1.40, by express, not prepaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.90; or given free as a prem- 
ium for sending us S new subscribers at 
75c each. 


the gro boy it’ rhty g¢ 
e grocery boy Gelivers your order, it’s a mighty good same. 


and keeps them always sharp. 





For this reason it will sweep c 


International 


RAZO! 


American Bee Journal—both for $1.50; or free as a premium, for sending us 3 new yearly subscriptions at 75c each. 












CLUBBING OFFERS 

















EUREKA > 


CARPET SWEEPER 


Case is made of cold rolled sheet steel, finished in a hig 
grade dark green bicycle enamel, baked on. The broom act- 
tionis constructed so that while itis a very sensitive action, 
yet the wheels are always in perfect frictional contact with 
the brush roll. 

The sweeper will not get out of order in any way as the 
construction is simple, there being but two springs used and 
they are the springs that hold the dust pans firmly in place, 
The wheels are also made of cold rolled pressed steel, with 
long cone bearings, fitted with best grade of, rubber tires. 
The sweeper has an anti-tipping attachment, so that no 
matter how quickly itis drawn over the carpet it wiil not 


tip up. 

° brushes are of the best grade imported Chinese 
bristles, and in ordinary service are guaranteed to last from 
stol0 years. No better brush is made no matter what 
price the sweeper sells for. On account of the all-steel con- 
struction the length of the sweeper is about 1 1-2 inches less 
than other sweepers, although the length of brush is just the 

loser to base-boards or furniture—a fact 
which every housewife will appreciate. 
Price, by express, not prepaid, $2.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.50; or free as a premium 
for sending us G new yearly subscriptions at 
C a year, 



























It is made of hand-forged, 
selected Sheffield steel and 
fully warranted. Extra hollow ground, 

53-inch blade, nicely finished and ready 
for use. There is a written guarantee with every razor, 
and if it does not give perfect satisfaction it will be exchanged, 
free of charge. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the 





















SELF-SHARPENING 
SHEARS 


These shears make a straight clean cut the full 
length of the blades. They never get loose at the 
joints and these are the only shears that do not. 
These shears are adjustable, self-sharpening and 
ever ready. The tension spring attachment does away 
with sharpening entirely and enables the user to set 
the tension on the rivet so that any kind of material in- 
tended to be cut with the shears may be cut with per- 
fectease. No straining or twisting of the wrist, or 
forcing the blades together with the thumb and finger, 
as is required with the old-time shears. It’s all in the spring 
tension. It has a marvelous power and is absolutely inde- 
structible. You should get one of the self-sharpening spring 
tension shears while the supply lasts. They are made of car- 

bon steel, with a keen cutting edge and will cut better and 
wear longer than any other shears made. They are posi- 
tively guaranteed and you will never be troubled with 
dull shears when you get one of these. 

Price, postpaid, 50c, or with a year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal—both for $1.15; or send us 2 new yearly 
subscriptions at 75c each, and we will mail it free as a premium. 
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thinnest silk. Aturnof the thumb-screw either tightens or loosens the blades 












The Patent Tension Device permits of cutting the heaviest woolen goods or the 


The cutting edge on these 8-inch shears is indestructible and will not wear out. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
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each, 









75c 










In the knife here 
yearly subscriptions at 


free as a premium for sending 3 new 


Price, postpaid, 75c; or with the American 
Bee Journal, a year—both for $1.25, or 





d and useful knife. 


of AAA Bessemer steel, finely finished, and 
built extra strong. 


The one thing that appeals to every farmer 
illustrated we offer an exceptional value made 





FARMER’S STOCK KNIFE 


is a goo 


. 











Knife is 
Warranted 





118 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL : 
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Raising the Price of Honey 


If you are dissatisfied with the price 
you are getting for your honey and 
would like to know what you can do to 
get more, please put it down as a gen- 
eral rule that the first move toward 
raising the price is to raise the quality. 
If some careless bee-keeper sells to 
your grocer or your private customer, 
honey that is only half ripened, at a 
price 2 cents below what you are ask- 
ing, don’t drop your price to meet him, 
but redouble your effort to produce an 
article so superior that your customers 
cannot fail to note the difference—even 
call-their attention to its superiority. 
Persistency in that line will surely 
bring its reward, and in time you will 
find that people will be clamoring for 


vour honey in preference to that of any 


one else. 
- 


Getting the Sections and Combs 
Cleaned Out 

When the season closes, whether it 
be in July or September, sections should 
at once be taken off. If left on longer, 
the bees may do no little damage by 
daubing glue over the combs,and some- 
times gnawing the foundation. Then 
comes what is for many the trouble- 
some part, getting the bees to clean out 
the sections that contain only a little 
honey. 

There are two ways to accomplish 
this, that seem diametrically opposite— 
each good in its place. The Miller plan 
is to pile the supers out-of-doors, where 
the bees can have access to them, but 
to have them covered up, and allow an 
entrance for only one or two bees ata 
time. The B. Taylor plan is to let every 
super be exposed to the fullest extent. 
Which of the plans is to be used de- 





pends upon the number of supers as 
compared with the number of colonies 
If there are as many supers as colonies 
possibly if half as many supers as 
colonies—then the Taylor plan is all 
right. If the number of supers is less 
than stated, then the Taylor plan would 
result in having the combs torn, and 
the smaller the number of sections the 
worse they will be torn. The Miller 
plan is the thing for a small number. 
Extracting-combs may be cleaned up 
on the hives—not an easy thing to do 
with sections—but it is much easier to 
set them out fully exposed to the bees. 
Unless the combs are new, they will be 
little torn, even if the number be small 
7 
Get New Queens Now 
Next spring a number of bee-keepers 
will be asking about getting new 
queens for the sake of improving their 
stock. If they are wise, they will not 
wait till spring, but act vow. Not that 
their getting new stock will make any 
very great difference this year, but the 
new queen or queens will be in place 
ready to do business on good time 
next vear. There is more than one 
good reason for this. In the spring a 
queen can be had only by paying an 
extra price, for if it be got early it will 
be one that has been wintered over. If 
not kept over winter, it 1s not likely to 
be of the best quality, for experienced 
bee-keepers say that queens reared 
very early likely to turn out very 
poor. 
It sounds a little paradoxical, but it 
is true all the same, that the best 
queens are the cheapest. That is, from 
the same breeder you will get queens 
reared at this time of year, or a little 
earlier, for less money than you can 


get queens from him very early next 
year; and queens reared during the 
honey-flow come in the natural time 
for queen-rearing,and so average bette: 
Queens are introduced more safely 
now, while honey is coming in, than in 
the spring before there is any flow. An 
important item is that a queen intro 
duced now will be in full working « 
der from the very start next spring 
ready to breed from as soon as the s 
son is sufficiently advanced. 

So you see there is very good ground 
for taking time by the forelock and o1 
dering queens now instead of waiting 
till next spring. A good way is to buy 
several untested queens. You then 
stand a chance to get in the lot what 
will prove a choice tested queen 


Multiplication of the Foul Brood 
Bacilli 

We are told that one reason why foul 
brood is such a dreadful scourge 1s 
that the little plants that are called 
bacilli increase so very rapidly. Each 
bacillus, in half an hour, will divide 
into two. Well, a potato can be divided 
into a good deal more than two. But 
not every half hour. In half an hour 
a bacillus will become 2, and in an hour 
it will be 4 \ half hour later there will 
be &, and in 2 hours from the beginning 
there will be 16. Surely not a formid 
able number, but just keep that up 
doubling every half hour, and in 6 hour 
you will have 4000. That begins to 
look like something. In 12 hours, 16 
OO0O.000, and in Z4 hours, 256,000, 000,000 
me 

Perhaps itis not best to pursue tf 
painful subject any farther 


Use of Young Brood 

It ig a common practice with man 
to give a frame of brood to a newly 
hived swarm Such a swarm, it put 
into an unshaded hive in the broiling 
sun, with little chance for ventilation 
is very likely to desert the hive, whil 
a fully established colony under pr: 
cisely the same conditions will have ne 
thought of absconding The estab 
lished colony cannot afford to leave it 
valuable possessions, while the swarm 
having as yet only an empty hive 
wisely concludes it will do well t 


1 




















September, 

















secure a more comfortable place before 
it makes any start at housekeeping. So 
a frame of brood is given to the 
swarm, that it too may feel there will 
be too much of a loss to think of es- 
tablishing new quarters. Of course 
there is no excuse for neglecting to 
have the swarm as cool and comfort- 
able as possible, but even then it some- 
times happens that a swarm will desert. 

Some have said that the giving of 
brood has had the very opposite effect; 
but this hardly agrees with general ex- 
perience. 

\s to giving voung brood to a nu- 
cleus with a virgin queen, there is not 
so much unity of sentiment. In fact, 
there is a distinct divergence of views. 
Some say that when a frame of brood 
is given to such a nucleus, the bees at 
once proceed to start queen-cells, and 
kill the virgin. Others say that the 
feeding of the voung brood has a stim- 
ulating effect upon the bees, and in- 
directly upon the queen, hastening the 
date of her mating and laying. Also 
that the presence of brood prevents 
the whole of the little colony from 
going bodily with the virgin on her 
wedding-trip, in some cases never to 
return. Itis true that after a prime 
swarm has issued, the virgin in the 
mother-colony is mated and begins 
laying without the presence of unsealed 
brood, but it is also true that in nor- 
mal cases of supersedure both eggs 
and brood may be found in abundance 
during the entire virginity of the young 
queen, since the old queen continues 
her work until the advent of the young 
one, and often for some time after. 

Giving young brood also helps to 
determine as to the presence of the 
virgin. After she attains a certain age 
she is very shy and hard to find. Give 
a frame of young brood, and if the 
bees do not start queen-cells you may 
count that there is a queen in the hive. 
But the converse is not always true, for 
sometimes the bees will start cells with 
a virgin present, only to be destroyed 
a little later on. If in doubt as to 
whether the practice is good or bad 
with you, it may be well for you to try 
giving the brood. 


—_ ~ ms 
Starting Bees in Sections 

Now and again there is a complaint 
that bees are slow to begin work ina 
super of sections. Some make a prac- 
tise of giving first an extracting super 
so as to get the bees in the habit of 
working above the brood-chamber.  E. 
D. Townsend has extracting frames 
and sections in the same super. John 
Silver (Irish Bee Journal) says to put 
on, fairly early, frames not more than 2 
or 3 inches deep, and later raise these 
and put sections under. Others use a 
bait-section in the middle of the super 
that is, a section that had been filled, 
or partly filled, the previous year, and 
then cleaned out by the bees. All of 
these plans, it will be noticed, depend 
upon the fact that bees are slow to be- 
gin work in a super containing noth- 
ing but foundation, but will promptly 
begin work in drawn-out comb above, 
as soon as the brood-chamber is filled. 

Which of the different plans it is 
best to use depends upon circumstances. 
li one has a good market for a sufh- 
cient amount of extracted honey, then 


the first 3 plans are advisable, the full 
extracting-super for the largest quan- 
tity, and the Silver plan for a very 


small quantity. But if one has a poor 
market for extracted, and a good mar- 
ket for comb honey, then it seems 
hardly advisable to use any plan that 
vields even a small quantity of ex- 
tracted honey. The honey that goes 
into the extracting-supers may as well 
go into sections. The bees accept the 
bait-section as readily as an extracting- 
comb. To them it is merely an ex- 
tracting-comb on a small scale. And 
having begun on the bait, they will not 
fail to expand the work into the sur- 
rounding sections, if the flow war- 
rants it. 


Get Bait-Sections Ready tor 1910 

Now is the time to get ready your 
bait-sections for next year, if indeed 
you have not already done so. Plan to 
have at least one bait-section for each 
of the first supers given, even if you 
have to use some sections that have 
been filled. 

There will be probably some supers 
in which the bees have worked very 
little; perhaps a little honey in a good 
many of the sections, only the central 
sections being much drawn out. When 
taken off at the close of the harvest, 
and cleaned out by the bees, such a 
super will give the bees a fine start at 
the next harvest. 

But you will no doubt have a good 
many sections that are about half filled, 
and which you will have emptied by 
the bees. One of these in the center 
of a super of sections will start the 
bees to storing in the super if they 
have anything to store. 


The Isle of Wight Bee-Disease 

The Isle of Wight is a long ways 
from here, and we may feel no interest 
in any disease there except the com- 
mon feeling of interest among all bee- 
keepers; yet there is a possibility that 
the strange disease may by some means 
reach even to this distance. So it may 
be well to keep somewhat informed. It 
really begins to look now as if the dis- 
ease might be more fatal than Ameri- 
can and European foul brood com- 
bined. Only one colony has survived 
of the strain of bees which were in the 
island before the outbreak, and John 
Silver is rearing queens from that in 
hopes it may be to an extent resistant 
to the disease. It seems that the many 
colonies that have been sent to the 
island have sooner or later succumbed, 
and Mr. Silver gives the following 
rather discouraging outlook, in the 
3ritish Bee Journal: 

Mr. Cooper, who long hesitated between 
two opinions, has finally come to the conclu- 
sion that the disease is infectious, and 
further, that when once a colony is affected, 
although it may temporarily recover, do 
what one may, it will eventually succumb. 
He has considerable doubts regarding the 
evtntual fate of the colonies sent to the 
island, and states that his experience shows 


that when they have been about 18 months 
in the island they go wrong 


easiness 
Give Honey a Fair Show 

When a woman who is out of salt 
comes into a grocery, it will make no 
difference with her purchase if salt is 
displayed. She wants salt, and she will 


ask for salt, whether it be in sight or 
not. So with flour, coffee, and a great 
many other articles in common use. 

With honey the case is different. In 
many cases—perhaps in most cases- 
the customer who buys honey did not 
enter the store with the intention of 
buying it, but did so because tempted b) 
the sight of honey on display. And that 
sort of temptation is good for people 
But the trouble is that most grocers, if 
left to themselves, will not keep honey 
continuously on display. It must be 
the effort of the bee-keeper to get them 
to do so. 

Wesley C. Foster, in the Bee-Keep 
ers’ Review, in urging this matter, gives 
in illustration a case where a difference 
in display made a difference of nearly) 
4 to 1 in the amount of honey sold: 


One grocer that I had persuaded to handk 
comb honey, had a small table in the center 
of the store that had been used to pile flour 
on. Itold him to put his flour back out of 
the way and use the table for honey—comb 
and bottled. He did this, and for several! 
months sold a case of each nearly every 
week. Then he got some peaches that he 
sold at 15 cents. The cans held nearly a 
quart, and it was a bargain, to be sure. He 
set the peaches on the table in front of the 
honey, partly hiding it, and it took him a 
month to sell a case of comb honey. His 
honey customers quit honey for peaches. 


Editor Hutchinson then adds the 


following in a foot-note: 


I wish espe cially to emphasize the point 
of so placing honey on sale that the prospec 
tive purchaser can pick it up and examine 
it. Many are reluctant to ask to look at 
something that they may not buy. The ex 
amination of a displayed article carries no 
obligation to buy, but it often results ina 
sale. Display the honey and mark the honey 
in plain figures, and it will often sell itself 


a 





The Connecticut Bee-Law 

We received the following letter, 
under date of Aug. 3, 1909, from the 
Secretary of the Connecticut Bee- 
Keepers’ Association: 


EpiroR YORK:—The Connecticut legisla 
ture, now in session, recently passed a fou 
brood measure, and I enclose a copy here 
with. 

The committee on agriculture reported 
unfavorably on the bill presented = the 
bee-keepers, which bill was commended 
by a number of experts, and called for a 
$1000 appropriation, a sum none too large in 
the opinion of those who have a very good 
idea of the extent of disease in the State. 

The enclosed bill was drawn up by an in 
terested member of the legislature, who 
with others, felt that something ought to be 
done. Although it is quite unlike the origi 
nal bill, it is believed an advance has been 
taken, and that better days are ahead for 
those unfortunate enough to be in infected 
localities, which seem to be getting nume: 
ous. JAMES A. SMITH 

Hartford, Conn. 


The Foul Brood Bill referred to by 
Mr. Smith, reads thus: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repr: 
sentatives tn General Assembly convened: 

SECTION 1.—For the purpose of suppress 
ing contagious or infectious diseases of the 
honey-bee, it shall be the duty of the State 
E ntomologist, when complaint is duly made 
to examine and verify, and treat or destroys 
cases of foul brood among honey-bees. 

Sec. 2.—In pursuance of the provisions of 
this Act, the State Entomologist, or any per- 
son whom he may appoint for that purpose 
shall have access at reasonable times to 
such apiaries or places where bees are 
kept, and where honey-comb and appliances 
are stored, as may be designated in any suc] 
complaint. 

SEc. 3.—The State Entomologist is author 
ized and empowered to prescribe suitabl« 
forms for and to make regulations regarding 


such complaints, and shall keep the same 


on file and open to public inspection; and 
he is further authorized and empowered to 
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make, in his discretion, reasonable rules to 
overn, and reasonable payments for the 
services of agents whom he may appoint to 
-arry out the provisions of this Act 

Sec. 4.—Any person who impedes, resists 
1 hinders the State Entomologist, or an) 
went whom he may appoint, in the perform- 


Convention at Sioux 


National 
City, Sept. 22-23 
Don’t forget the annual meeting of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
at Sioux City, lowa, the 22d and 23d of 


this month. It is during the annual 
Tri-State Fair, when special railroad 
rates will be allowed within 200 miles 
of Sioux City. As there area large 
number of bee-keepers in the territory 
surrounding the place of this year’s 
meeting, there will likely be a very 
large attendance. The National con- 
vention of bee-keepers has never been 
held in Sioux City. We shall not be 
surprised if the attendance is larger 
than it was at Detroit last year. We 
hope to meet there a large number of 
our friends and subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal. (See page 310.) 
~~ 


A Call from Prof. Cook 


Prof. A. J. Cook, the author of the 

“ Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary,” spent a day with us when 
passing through Chicago last month. 
He had been visiting at Columbus, O., 
Washington, D. C., and in Michigan. 
He was going to meet Mrs. Cook in 
Seattle, and then go on to Alaska, after 
which they will return to their home 
in Claremont, Calif. The Professor, 
although 67 years old (or young?) is in 
fine health, and looks not a bit over 50. 
California climate seems to agree with 
him. And, then, he agrees with the 
climate, and never tires of extol- 
ling its virtues. 
———<$<$<$<$<$ —____ 


Honey Crop and Prices for 1909 


In the central-northern States there ap 
pears to be a large amount of honey-dew 
honey gathered. Particularly is this true in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The last State 
has hardly anything, for there seems to be 
in almost entire dearth of white honey 
This is, no doubt, due to the drouth of last 
fall, which killed out the white clover. In 
Ohio and Indiana there is some white honey, 
but much of it is impaired by a general ad 
mixture of honey-dew. In Michigan there 
appears to be some honey-dew and quite a 
quantity of white honey. This latter will 
iverage from 25 to So percent, and in some 
sections there has been a very fair average 

Crossing over into Canada we find but 
very little honey-dew and a good crop of 
white honey. 

In New York the yieldis variously reported 
froma half to a full crop of white jhone; 
Che same is true to a great extent in New 
Jersey and the New England States in gen 
eral. 

In the States south of the Ohio River the 


reports vary considerably from full to no 
crop. Crossing the Mississippi River we 


tind some honey-dew and considerable white 
honey in the Southwest 


ance of the duties imposed by this Act, shall 
be fined not more than twenty-five dollars 


SEC. 5 o carry out the provisions of this 
Act the necessary expenses, to an amount 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, shall be 
paid by the comptroller on duly credited 
vouchers 





rhroughout the alfalfa regions, with some 
exceptions, there has been a fair average 
crop. In Texas the yield has been good in 
some localities and different in others 


PRICES FOR 1909 


In a general way we may say that there 
will be a good supply of alfalfa honey and a 
fair yield of California sage. This will have 
a tendency to ease up prices somewhat in 
the West 

For the eastern section of the country it 
seems to be now reasonably certain that the 
crop of strictly pure clover, or clover and 
basswood mixed—that is, honey without 
honey-dew—will be light. During Septem 
ber, October, and November prices on such 
honey should be considerably in excess of 
what they were last year, providing the in 
flux of Western goods does not have too 
strong an effect 

There will be considerable clover honey 
or clover and basswood with little honey 
dew in it—not enough, however, to affect 
materially the flavor or color This ought 
to have a fair market, and bring fair prices 
for table use 

W here honey-dew is very plainly present 
we advise selling it for bakers’ use, or for 
stimulating for next spring. It should not 
be used for wintering. If sold it must go 
under the name of honey-dew honey 
don't forget that, or Uncle Sam may exact a 
heavy penalty for misbranding.—Editorial 
jn Gleanings in Bee Culture 


- 


Extracting Honey Without Open- 
ing Hives 
This is the somewhat startling head- 
ing to be found in Gleanings, where 
L. W. Avant tells about a machine of 
his invention having a vacuum pump, 


stead of the ordinary midrib in each 
comb, there is a space between the 
two sets of cells on each side of the 
comb, which allows the insertion of a 
suction-box to do its work. It is cer 
tainly a very ingenious affair, which 
reflects credit upon the inventor, but 
whether it has any practical value, con 
sidering the necessarily expensive 
hives and combs, remains to be seen 
- 


Bees in Germany 


According to official report, as given 
in Praktischer Wegweiser, in the Ger 
man Empire the number of colonies of 
bees to the square mile of cultivated 
ground ranges from 9.58 to 44.03, aver 
aging 19.16. 

ss 
Apiary of T. B. Kennedy 

I am sending a picture of myself and 
part of the bee-yard, which had 20 
good colonies after the winter was over. 
I have 35 colonies now, with prospects 
of a big crop of honey. I think that 
southwest Missouri is a fine country for 
bee-culture. I have been in the bee-busi 
ness for only 4 years, and have had 
splendid success, having started with one 
colony. I use the 8-frame hive. 

T. B. Kennepy. 

Caplinger Mills, Mo., June 20. 

oe 
Heck’s Repair Member 

Jacob Heck has gotten up a little 
device that he calls “ Repair Member,” 
which is intended to repair a section 
when it is broken apart at a joint, and 
also to fasten foundation in split sec 
tions. A small piece of tin made just 
a little after the manner of a paper 
clip fastens the two parts together in a 
substantial manner. It is ingenious, 
but the appearance of the finished 
product is hardly desirable. 








The Massachusetts Bee-Keepers’ 
Field-Day 
The Massachusetts Society of Bee 
Keepers’ held its annual field-day at 
Stoughton, Saturday, Aug. 7, at the 





APIARY OF 'T. B. KENNEDY 


by which the honey may be sucked out 
of the cells without opening the hive 
or at least the hive its not opened S( 
bees can issue from the opening. In 


OF CAPLINGER MILLS, Mo 

bungalow “Apis” of Henry W. brit 
ton There were I40) persons present 
The guests from Boston and other 


places in Massachusetts, and adjoining 
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States were met at the 
Britton and friends 


train 
with automobiles. 
\ social hour was held from 11:30 to 


by Mr. 


12:30. Lunch was then served, and at 
1:30 the meeting was called to order 
by Pres. E. Clinton Britton. 

\ change was made in the consitu- 
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tion, increasing the dues after next 
\pril from 50 cents to $1.00 per year. 
Fifteen new members were admitted, 
making the total 75. 

For the best sample of honey shown 
by bee-keepers, Judges F. H. Palmer, 
X. A. Reed and M. W. Barrett awarded 
the first prize, a fancy queen-bee, to 
Mrs. E. G. Everbeck, of Winthrop Cen- 
ter. 

There was a demonstration of  find- 
ing the queen-bee in a full hive, and 
after her “ladyship”’ had been shown 
those present, she was returned to the 
hive to be delivered in the spring to 
the winner. 

There was an address by Prof. Geo. 
IX. Stone, of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, on “ Honey-Plants of 
IXastern Massachusetts.” Commencing 
with the humble hollyhock, he showed 
its makeup to the bee-keepers, and then 
displayed a number of other flowers 
rich in honey-value, the white and 
sweet clovers being given high ranks. 

There were cornet and 
solos by E. Clinton 
W. Britton. 

Pres. E. C. Britton read an interest- 
ing paper on “How to secure 200 
pounds of honey from one colony in 


trombone 
3ritton and Henry 


eastern Massachusetts.” This logical 
statement held the close attention of 
his audience. 

7 ~—_ - 


Foul Brood and Saliva 


Woodhead states on the authority of Vignal 
that the bacillus alvei is an inhabitant of the 
human mouth—that great home of the bac- 
teria, Where Leuwenhoek first discovered 
them It is well, therefore, in working 
imong bees to remember that human saliva 
can infect, and can start foul brood, and if 
the conditions are favorable to the bacteria. 
can destroy all the colonies in the apiary 


Trish Bee Journai 
But why should one be spitting in a 
hive? Unless a tobacco-chewer? and 
the devotees to tobacco among bee- 
keepers are few. Still, there might be 
some danger in coughing, sneezing, or 


even in talking, if one has a free flow 
of saliva. But, really, are bacilli alvei 
common denizens of American mouths? 
Suppose we ask Dr. Phillips, of the 
Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to have Dr. White ex- 
amine a few mouths of bee-keepers in 








BAKER, OF PALMYRA, Mo 


that locality. Perhaps 
would be important in 
saliva. 


“locality ” 
the matter of 


- ae ——— 
Apiary of J. H. Baker 


I will send a picture of part of my 
apiary. I have 80 colonies. I like to 
work with bees. I also like the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. J. H. Baker. 

Palmyra, Mo., May 25. 


Foul Brood in Illinois 

Word comes from Washington that 
European foul brood has appeared in 
different parts of Illinois. Dr. Miller 
reports that it is to be found in differ- 





for this pest. 
pearance of larvae dead in their cells 
There is little occasion for chilled 
brood this time of year, and if any dead 
brood is found it should at once arous« 
suspicion. 

If, indeed, there is any suspicion of 
disease in brood, send at once a sam 
ple to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Agricultural 
Dept., Washington, D. C. Don’t send 
it to this office nor to Dr. Miller. It 
will cost you only the postage to send 
it to Washington, and you will have 
reliable judgment from the highest 
authority. 


Watch sharp for the ap 





A Back-Yard Apiary 

Iam-sending you a picture of me 
and my 6 colonies, taken June 30. In 
the front is grass and alfalfa, and in 
the back are grape-vines with grapes, 
and the tree to the right is catalpa. It 
is all in my back yard. 

Davip R. STRADER. 
East Prairie, Mo., July 1. 








A Finland Bee-Keeper Calls 

Mr. Paul Mickwitz, of Helsingfors, 
Finland, Europe, made us a brief call 
last month, when on his way to his 
native land. He has spent nearly two 
years in the United States and Canada, 
learning bee-keeping from the A. I. 
Root Co., R. F. Holtermann, Dadant & 
Sons, J. W. K. Shaw & Co., and others. 
He has become proficient in the ways 
of American bee-keepers, and in a 
month or two will go back to Finland 
to keep bees, perhaps in connection 
with his brother, who is a bee-keeper. 
Mr. Mickwitz is a very pleasant young 
man to meet, and from his general ap- 
pearance, etc., will be very successful 
with bees in Finland. He says that 
honey is worth two or three times as 
much there as here, although they don’t 
harvest as large crops. Their main 
dependence is white and alsike clover, 
and also heather; the latter being al 
most impossible to extract on account 
of its quick granulation in the combs 
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ent directions around him, and has in- 
vaded his apiary. So it becomes IlIli- 
nois bee-keepers to be on the lookout 


STRADER, OF EAST PRAIRIE, MO 


The American Bee Journal wishes 
Mr. Mickwitz every success in bee 
keeping in far-away Finland. 
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Langstroth Book “Special” 

We have about 30 copies left of the 
hook, “Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” of the edition just preceding the 
last. It is practically equal to the 
latest edition, and we will mail them so 
jong as they last, for 9) cents a copy. 
(The regular price is $1.50.) Or, we 
will send one of the above -cent 
copies with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.30. Surely this 
is a bargain. Remember, we have only 
about 30 copies left, so if you want one 
of them you will need to get your or- 
der in quickly. Send to the office of 
the American Bee Journal, 146 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 





How About Your Advertising? 

Have you anything tosell? Any bees, 
honey, hives, or anything else that you 
— the readers of the American 
Bee Journal might wantto buy? If so, 
why not offer it through our advertis- 
ing columns? See rates in the first 
column of the second page of every 
number of the Bee Journal. We try to 
keep our columns clean and free from 
any dishonest advertising. Such can- 
not get in, if we know it. We want 
the patronage of just as many clean, 
straight, square-dealing advertisers as 
we can secure. No others need apply 
to us for space. 





Northeastern Wis. Convention 

The - Northeastern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
convention in Mishicott, Wis., Oct. 
26, 1909. A program will be prepared, 
and all bee-keepers who can possibly 
attend are cordially invited. 

CHAS. W. V oIGT, Sec. 
Tisch Mills, Wis. 


Some Congratulations 
Hon. Eugene Secor, of Fore st City, 


lowa (now postmaster there) 
us as follows Aug. 18, 1909: 


wrote 


EDITOR YORK I want to congratulate you 
on the continued improvement in the Ameri 
can Bee Journal. You are publishing a good 
paper, and 1 don't see but that it fills the 
bill just as well as a weekly, now that we've 
gotten used to it 

And that grand young man you've called 
in to help you Dr. Miller—how we love 
him! May he live to bea hundred years, to 
prove that bee-keeping combined with lov 
ableness are the guar antees of longevity 

LUGENE SECOR 


Accompanying the foregoing much 
appreciated words, was this beautiful, 
as well as seasonable, poem: 


A Golden Anniversary Song. 


A flame is on the goldenrod, 
It lights up every lane 
A joy is in my heart again— 
And both are gifts of God. 
Ihe goldenrod was bright that day 
W hen we as lovers plighted— 
W hen we as lovers were united 
Seneath its golden spray 


Sunshine got tangled in the flower 
And lingers with it fain, 
And sunshine lights Love's golden chain 
That binds us in our bower; 
And sunshine glints along the road 
Of life, with love along, 
And strains of golden-noted song 
Have blest our joint abode 


The golden-belted honey-bee 
Brings golden harvest home, 
lo store in golden honey-comb 
Her well-earned golden fee 
So when the golden beauties nod 
And love is sweet and true, 
I bless the Father for these two 
kor “ree and goldenrod. 
EUGENE SECOR 





A Humming Business 


So you like the experience you have of 
kee ping bees? 

Yes: you see no matter how the market 
is depressed in other things, it is a business 
which keeps on humming 





Conducted by J. L: BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


The Buckwheat Prospects 


Buckwheat is late with us this sea- 
son, and ordinarily we get our surplus 
irom this plant before Aug. 25, in our 
locality. However, if we should get 2 
weeks or 10 days of warm weather the 
prospects are good for a crop of honey 
irom this source, as we have a large 
creage and the recent rains have put 
it in great shape. 


—_—_——_ 


Some of the Season’s Experiences 


We were fortunate in holding Our 
hees well together during the very 
short and rapid flow we had from 
‘lover, and naturally when the clover 
Was passed no more trouble from 
swarming was anticipated. However, 





this is a year of extremes and contra 
dictions in the bee-keeper’s line, and 
the swarming feature“is not an excep- 
tion to the other problems confronting 
us in the business. Although little sur 
plus came in for two weeks or more 
after clover, yet there was a “picking” 
all the time, and then buckwheat came 
into bloom. 

At the Altona yard the buckwheat 
bloomed earlier than at the other 
places, and whether because of very 
populous colonies or other reasons not 
accounted for, anyway the bees started 
to swarm. It may be supersedure, but 
in the most cases last year’s queens are 
the ones that have been causing the 
trouble, while there are a lot of 2-year- 
olds in the yard. 

On Aug. 13 | happened to be at the 


7 vard, and out came an enormous swarm 
with an old, clipped queen. By the 
number of dead bees around the en- 
trance of the hive nearest the one 
swarming, | could see that they had 
been out once before, anyway, and 
probably two or three times. Exami- 
nation showed the young queens to be 
emerging, so it is altogether likely they 
had been coming out for 4 or 5 days 
hand-running. 

Today (Aug. 18) another big swarm 
came out, and in this case the young 
queen was with the swarm, and others 
were emerging inside of the hive. 
Clipped queens certainly saved both of 
these swarms for me, and although of 
not so much value as earlier in the sea- 
son, yet the prospects are that they will 
fill up in good shape for winter. 

Today | took an inventory of the 
yard under discussion, and I find that 
one swarm has absconded since the 
clover flow, yet the value of that one 
swarm would not begin to pay for the 
time that would have been necessary 
for an occasional visit and examination 
of colonies. 


——______. < —<- .______— 


Canadian Honey Crop Crisis 


The Canadian Bee Journal for July 
was issued late, so as to include the 
report of the Honey Crop Committee. 
rhis says in part: 

It was somewhat of a surprise to us to find 
the average yield per colony only about 59 
pounds—a trifle over that of last year, which 
reported 55 pounds. In the face of this the 
Committee concluded that honey should 
command almost as good a price, and sug 
gest No.1 light extracted 9% cents to 10% 
cents per he wholesale, and 12% cents 
per pound retail. For No. 1 white comb, 
$1.80 to $2.25 per dozen, wholesale. No. 2 
comb, $1.50 to $1.75 per dozen, wholesale 


—_- ——__ - © « =m oe <— 


Ontario Apicultural Experiment Station 


Everybody has been so busy that 
scarcely anything in the way of apicul 
tural news has been circulating. Per 
sonally, | have been wondering how 
the new Apicultural Station has been 
progressing, but . reason of this busy 
time, as mentioned, | have not written 
Mr. Pettit. + sae r, | had the pleas 
ure of meeting Secretary Hodgetts for 
a few minutes just a day or so ago, and 
from what he tells me I believe the 
buildings, equipment, ete.,are going on 
nicely, and in the near future we will 
have a station for apicultural investi- 
gations that will be a credit to the in 
dustry. 


I have faith in Mr. Pettit, and I be 
lieve he enjoys the confidence of the 
bee-keepers as a body; this, with a 
friendly Government, should | surely 


give us all we could reasonably ask for 


—_____—_—_e - << © <—___- 


Golden Italians and Black Brood 


When speaking about the black brood 
outbreak, I forgot to mention that Mr 
Scott is very enthusiastic over the 
Golden Italians, as they seem much 
more immune to the disease than are 
other races of bees, the leather-colored 
Italians not excepted. 

I have been rather prejudiced against 
these bees, on account of their poor 
wintering outdoors in our latitude, but 
in the section where the disease is rag- 
ing, cellar-wintering is practiced almost 
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exclusively, and they seem to winter 
all right. 

Mr. Scott says he purchased a leather 
colored breeding queen for $10, last 
spring, but the disease broke out in the 
colony before the summer was spent. 
while all the Goldens in the yard re- 
mained immune. If the Goldens are 
immune to a certain extent from this 
plague, certainly that trait will counter- 
balance, and more, quite a multitude 
of faults, should they exist. Mr. House, 
at our convention, has strongly advised 
the introduction of all Italian stock in 
localities where black brood is present, 
but | do not remember him specifying 
the Golden strains in particular. 


-_—-—_- ~ 


Black Brood in Eastern Ontario 

1 am sorry to say 
brood outbreak in 
spreading badly. 


that the black 
Eastern Ontario is 
A letter just received 
from Inspector Scott, informs me of 
this fact, and he is strongly of the 
opinion that it would pay the Govern- 
ment to step in and destroy outright 
all infected apiaries, and compensate 
the owners where good apiaries are so 
treated. It seems to be of a particularly 
virulent type, and while it yields to 
treatment temporarily, vet it is liable 
to break out again, when there has 
been no possible means of reinfection 
by robbing. 

Mr. Scott says that in our present 
methods we are simply “chasing” after 
it instead of “heading it off,” and he 
says he sees no reason why, at its pres- 
ent rate of spreading, that it will not 
reach the bee-keepers of Western On- 
tario in a very few years. From my 
experience with the disease in the in- 
fected districts two years ago, I can 
readily believe that it will overtake us 
in a hurry, unless radical measures to 
stamp it out are taken at once. Foul 
brood as we have known it in the past, 
is a mere bagatelle as compared with 
this new pest, and while it now seems 
to be under control in New York State, 
vet it has cost the State a lot of money 
to fight it, and it is a question if the 
work could not have been done more 
quickly and more cheaply if it had been 
stamped out vigorously when the out- 
break first was discovered. 

There is something peculiar about 
the spreading of this disease. Unlike 
American foul brood, it will go all 
through an apiary in a few weeks when 
there is not a bit of robbing going on. 
The old-time disease that we have been 
familiar with is chiefly spread by rob- 
bing, and knowing this we have been 
trained to guard against this point of 
attack. Under this new disease’s insidi- 
ous methods of attack, we are almost 
entirely helpless, and it is all through 
an apiary in a hurry after the first cells 
of disease are noticed in a single col- 


ony. Where the disease is and has 
been raging, are situated some of On- 
tario’s best bee-keepers, and naturally 


they feel sore when they see some who 
have never been near the infected dis 
tricts, making light of the outbreak as 
though it were not anything out of the 
ordinary. 

I do not wish to pose as a prophet 
but 1 unhesitatingly venture to surmise 
that if the present condition prevails 
without checking, in a few years there 


if not wiser bee 
Province than is the 


will be a lot sadder 
keepers in the 
case now. 


= ~-— + --—__—_— 


Pollen from Basswood 


Since writing that note on basswood 
pollen, as reported in the August 
American Bee Journal, I have looked 
inthe “A B C of Bee-Culture,” and 
there I find that Mr. Doolittle says that 


in his belief basswood never yields 
pollen. A day or so after writing the 
note referred to, the weather turned 


warm and balmy—ideal conditions for 
basswood to yield honey, one would 
think, vet not enough honey came in 
from the basswood to give us a taste. 
However, pollen from the blossoms 
came in abundance, and for about 10 
days from 6 in the morning until about 
1) or a little later, the trees were 
swarming with hundreds of bees, a// 
laden with this light yellow pollen. In 
fact, some of the super-combs were 
half filled with the pollen, and it is 
plainly in evidence there yet. Why no 
nectar was in the blossoms is a mys- 
tery, but we know there was none, and 
the same condition prevailed for quite 
a large section of Ontario. Farther 
west | understand there was consider- 
able basswood honey’ gathered, vet 
nothing like the old-time crops we 


used to hear of, and obtained but onc 
since I have been keeping bees. 





Color of Alsike Clover Honey 


It has been claimed by some that 
alsike clover does not produce as whit 
a honey as does the white clover 
Well, this year there was not enough 
white clover within 3 miles of my yards 
to filla bushel basket with the blos 
soms, if they had all been gathered, 
consequently all of our honey came 
from the alsike. Judging by the quality 
of this year’s crop, I doubt if the white 
clover produces a honey any whiter 
than does the alsike; and as for flavor, 
it would be hard to beat the clover 
honey that I have seen all over three 
or four counties, and all from the 
alsike. 

By the way, the prospects are none 
too good for the alsike next season, as 
the very severe and prolonged drouth 
that prevailed shortly after the clover 
was sown, literally dried the life out of 
the plants. After clover is rooted it is 
hard to kill by drouth, but for a few 
weeks after first being sown, a drouth 
like the one we had last spring will fix 
it. Farmers all around us are com 
plaining of poor “catches” of both red 
clover and alsike. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


A Foul Brood Doctor 


As matters stand, too often politics 
has much to do with the appointment 
of foul brood inspectors in California, 
and frequently the qualification of the 
applicant is not taken into considera- 
tion. In this respect our bee-keepers 
have to suffer as do almost every other 
class of our population, since party 
practtses, which are almost synony- 
mous with graft, demand the placing in 
position of the man with the biggest 
pull be he saloon manager or saloon 
bum, or something almost as bad. So 
hurry the day when merit and qualifi- 
cation shall rule this government from 
the humblest office to the most ex- 
alted position in the gift of the people! 

Let’s take the case of how a bee-doc- 
tor is made; ‘tis not a personal one, 
but it comes mighty near being a true 
one. Old Bill Bilkins is a sort of char- 
acter in his town near the Nevada 
State line. Bill likes whisky, and is 
very handy with his tongue, and this 
accounts for his being able to tell some 
mighty powerful stories—in fact, the 
boys say he can tell the biggest yarns 
of any man fora hundred miles around. 

Bill has a mining claim, and besides 
digging in his vegetable and berry- 
patch he sometimes turns over some of 


the red dirt in his search for the yel 
low metal. Then he has a few colonies 
of bees in old box-hives. He secured 
the bees by “ getting a line on a bee 
tree” over towards Devil’s Roost. In 
the fall of the year he robs the major 
portion of his colonies, as the neigh 
bors down at the ford annually want 
some of his honey to lay by as a medi 
cine for colds and croup. Some of the 
good women secure several gallons o! 
Uncle Bill’s ambrosial nectar, as the 
vouch for its being better for the chil 
dren’s bread than syrup. 

One year Bill’s carelessness robbed 
him of all his colonies but one. He 
had a genuine case of foul brood, but 
he did not know it until the following 
season when he was telling an old-time 
bee-keeper, whom he chanced to meet 
of the peculiar disease that caused his 
bees to die. The bee-keeper told hin 
all he knew of the malady, and that 
there was a statute against the sprea 
thereof, and that the supervisors had | 
in their power to appoint inspectors at 
so much “ per diem,” as the law-book- 
put it. 

Ten minutes later Bill was glued to 
one end of a telephone line; at th 


other he had the District Attorney. H: 
wanted the county officer to. give him 
brood, esp 


the law relating to foul 
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ially that portion concerning the ap 


nointment of an inspector. Getting 
what he wanted he then proceeded to 
Denny McNuggett’s shebean to formu- 
ate a line of action on the dignified 
ind honorable position of County Foul 
Brood Inspector. Denny, as the local 
lispenser of potheen, beer and politics 
was usually called, soon had the whole 
thing fixed, for didn’t he know the ma 
jority of the members of the Board of 
Supervisors? 

And so at the next meeting of the 
Board boistrous Bill Bilkins was made 
hee-inspector; he qualified that day and 
at once set out to drive the dread dis- 
ease from his county. He proceeded 
over the mountains on his strenuous old 
horse “ Teddy ”’ to Mother O’Rankin’s. 
This old lady and her husband went to 
the mines close to the days of Forty- 
nine, and as the golden metal did not 
come their way through the pan and 
cradle, they started a small roadside 
house orinn. As the mining industry 
waned, they added farming to their line 
of occupation, and in time they secured 
a few colonies of bees. Inspector Bil- 
kins knew this, and he planned to in- 
spect the widow’s bees, for the lord of 
the establishment had long since ceased 
to be a dweller of the mountains, for 
he left for that Land beyond the 
clouds. And Bill knew that he would 
take advantage of the opportunity and 
secure a night’s lodging and two square 
meals at the poor lady’s expense, tor it 
was now a part of Bill’s religion that 
he, the honorable bee-doctor of his 
county, would not pay for anything 
during his inspection trips. 

“Dr.” Bilkin’s first official act after 
leaving Teddy’s back, was to invade the 
small apiary in the rear of the inn. As 
he came near the bees Mrs. O’Rankin 
approached him and said: “Phat is it 
that you wonld be afther having, Bill?” 

“Having? nothin’ mum; I’m the Foul 
Brood Doctor, and I come to look 
aiter the health of your bees, mum. 
hey have the disease, and I shall have 
to report vour bees infected; don’t 
you smell the dreadful stench that 


comes from your bees?” he went on to 
say before he as much as had an op- 
portunity to open a colony. 

“My bays have the malajy, eh; and 
vou will rayport me, too. Phat’s that 
vou say, you a doctor? Bah! Away 
wid ye, or ll drive you out, you mis 
erable crayture, to be coming over here 
and saying a poor widdy’s bays are 
rotten. “Tis yer miserable self that’s 
corrupted, and ye had better heal yer- 
self,” the Lady of the mountains went 
on to say very indignantly. 

“But I say your bees have the dis 
ease, and they shall have to be de 
stroyed. Where are your senses if you 
can’t smell the frightful odor ema- 
nates from those hives?” 

By this time the widow had come up 
to him, and as she was carrying a pail 
of swillto her pigs, she could not re 
sist the temptation to throw the pail’s 
contents on the “doctor,” and she did, 
saying, “ Take that ye miserable polt- 
roon, for insulting me and my bays.” 

_ The woman’s onslought was so sud 
len and severe that it sent the “ doc- 
tor” over sidewise, so that he fell into 
the midst of a brood of young pigs, to 

y nothing of the nastiness he became 

nixed up in. 


* Be off wid ye at once or I shall turn 
the dog loose on ye, and never let me 
see ye come a loafing here again.” 

And the “doctor” went, and he and 
his Teddy traveled all that night and 




















PoIsoON OAK—Blooms in April and May 


without supper until they came to the 
home of the next keeper of bees, 
some 25 miles away. What his next 
reception was may be told in a subse 
quent issue of the Old Reliable. 


Valuable Honey from a Noxious Source 


What marvelous things happen in this 
world! Man often prepares foods of 
the most appetizing and» wholesome na 
ture from plants and fruits that ordin 
arily are absolutely injurious to human 


life; for instance, tapioca And the 
bee is not much behind man in the same 
regard, too. To be sure, it 18 not a 


knowledge of chemical science that 
prompts this insect to make honey out 
of poison. In the case of the nectar 
the bees collect from one of the most 
dreaded plants to most persons on this 
coast, I will not venture to say that the 
bees convert the poisonous fluid into 
honey, but rather, that it is one of the 
changes of natural alchemy 


I have yet failed to find a place in 
California that is free from poison oak, 
(Rhus diversiloba) ; and it is also hard 
to find few people who are immune to 
its ill effects during the spring of the 
year, especially (I pride myself on be- 
ing one of the exempt ones, thank good- 
ness.) But what a world of merriment 
the blooming plant affords the bees! 
And many believe that the finest honey 
we obtain is from the nectar of Rhus 
diversiloba, the much dreaded and de- 
spised poison oak—the bane of the aver- 
age picnicker and summer-resorter. The 
honey is clear, almost white, of heavy 
body and delicious flavor. It commences 
to bloom in the last week of April, and 
continues several weeks in May. 





Honey-Dew for Wintering Bees 


BY ( P. 


DADANT. 


Mr. DADAN’ My bees have harvested 
a lot of honey which is as dark as molasses 
and I am told it honey-dew, and that this 
is unfit for wintering bees. What would you 
advise me to do about it IOWA 

You are in the same position as 
thousands of others, for the crop of 
honey-dew seems to have been quite 
universal within several hundred miles, 
wherever there is timber, and even in 
some places where there is very little 
timber. The honey-dew is now posi 
tively known to be produced by the 
plant-lice or aphides. Much specula 
tion was caused by the fact that the 
“dew” is found as well on leaves that 
are at the top of the tree or shrubbery, 
and on which no lice can be found, the 
lice being most usually on the under 
side of the leat But it was ascertained 
that the winged aphides are capable of 
producing this liquid substance, as well 
as the wingless aphides 


In the neighborhood of trees in 


fected with the aphides, the spray of 
honey-dew may easily be detected by 
placing yourself in the shade with your 


eyes turned towards the light produced 


by the sun You can then see the 
smallest bodies in the air, just as you 
can see the dust through a ray of sun 
light gleaming in a crack of the shut 
ters in a dark room. Honey-dew 1s 
often found on dried leaves or on the 
trunks of trees—a very plain evidence 
that it is not an exudation from the 
sap. But there are some sorts of honey 
dew produced from sap 
ceptional 

The honey-dew with which we have 
to deal is a very dark substance, which 
often has more or less of the flavor of 
the trees on which it is gathered. Thus 
| have often tasted a nutty flavor in 
that gathered on the hickory leaves, 
which seem to be here the 
harbor of the plant lice 

Although | have not seen any tests 
of the quantity of saccharine matter 
contained in this product, | consider 1t 
as quite sweet, but off flavor. It may 
be used to. pastry, tor sweetening 


These are ex 


vreatest 


wines, and is often purchased by tobac 
conists. | have a recollection of at 
least 3 large crops of this substance in 
the past 35 years Although it brought 


a low price, we had but very little dith 
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There is a 
question in my mind whether it could 
not be clarified and bleached, as they 
clarify and bleach the sugar syrups. Its 
color is against it. 

\s to its qualities for wintering bees, 


culty in getting rid of it. 


{ can very positively say that it is ob- 
jectionable. There is undoubtedly much 
foreign substance in it, and in long 
winter ‘confinements the bees suffer 
from its use. I would not, under any 
consideration, try to winter bees in the 
cellar with the honey-dew as winter 
stores. Wintering out-of-doors would 
be much safer if it happens that the 
winter is mild, and the bees can have 
a flight about twice a month. Honey- 
dew is less injurious than the fruit- 
juices which ferment in the hive as 
soon as harvested, but it is inferior 
even to the darkest fall honey more or 
less loaded with pollen. 

We are so convinced of the unadvis- 
ability of wintering bees upon this crop 
that we have taken out of our hives all 
of this substance that we could readily 
extract. The season has helped us to 
do away with it, for the bees have bred 
heavily out of the remaining honey 
during the latter part of July and fore- 
part of August, and at this date (Aug. 
15) there is very little of the product 
left in the combs, the new honey hav- 
ing begun to come in. I have never 
seen any production of honey-dew at 
other times than June, and it is advis- 
able to remove it (when the bees har- 
vest much of it) as promptly as possi- 
ble after its low. Well ripened honey- 
dew granulates thoroughly and keeps 
well, which is to me an evidence that it 
is much similar to honey in its nature. 

In removing the crop we extracted 
from every comb that did not contain 
unsealed larve. The brood-combs from 
which we extracted were then placed 
in the center of the brood-nest. By 
this method we are sure to secure sev- 
eral combs without honey-dew in the 
brood-nest, at the part where the bees 
congregate to endure the longest con- 
linement. 

Those who find their hive-bodies 
well filled with this substance at the 
end of the fall flow, should not hesitate 
to extract it and to feed other honey. 
Sugar syrup, percolated by the method 
first recommended by Dr. Miller, is 
vood bee-feed to replace honey-dew; 
but | never feed sugar syrup as long as 
| have honey which is healthy and well 
ripened. I have two reasons for this, 
which are very plausible to me, al- 
though they may not appeal so strongly 
to others. The first reason is, honey is 
the natural resource of bees, and that 
their stomachs are therefore fitted to 
digest it more satisfactorily than any 
artificial preparation. ‘Che second rea- 
son is, if I buy sugar when I have 
honey to sell, I give outsiders an op- 
portunity to accuse me of feeding my 
bees to produce honey, and no matter 
how nonsensical this accusation may 
be, | much prefer to give calumny no 
grounds for excuse. ; 

But let me strongly urge bee-keepers 
to feed sugar syrup rather than buy un- 
known honey tor bee-feed. The finest 
looking honey in the world may be 
tainted with foul brood. The germ of 
the bacillus is absolutely harmless to 
human beings, and the prettiest honey 
could give no warning of its danger for 


the bee-larve. But honey in the stom- 
ach of the worker-bee is in the very 
best position to develop any injurious 
microbe in the food of the larva. Our 
bees are too valuable to us to be ex- 
posed to unknown dangers. So if we 
cannot feed our own honey, when we 
remove the honey-dew from the hives, 
let us feed only such honey as we know 
positively to be immune, or let us use 
sugar syrup. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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Bee-Stings and Rheumatism 


BONNEY. 





BY DR. A. F. 


Frequently in the bee-papers, and 
occasionally in the daily press, we see 
mention of bee-stings as a “cure” for 
rheumatism, notwithstanding that medi- 
cal men abandoned the theory many, 
many years ago as a result of constant 
and persistent failures to “ cure.” 

Century Dictionary: “Cure: The 
successful remedial treatment of a dis- 
ease; the restoration of a sick person 
to health.” 

The more incomprehensible a super- 
stition the harder to eradicate it from 
the minds of the people, and this propo- 
sition that a bee-sting will cure rheu- 
matism is the hardest to understand of 
any the writer has ever heard. The 
added statement that it will not, prob- 
ably, cure ad/ kinds of rheumatism adds 
to my mystification, for to the medical 
world there is but one kind of rheuma- 
tism—a disordered condition of the 
system caused by an excess of uric acid 
in the blood. However, to read what 
the non-medical healers assert, one 
might think that “lumbago,” “ sciatica,” 
and “muscular rheumatism” were the 
result of entirely different causes; but 
as the contact of red-hot iron with the 
small of the back, the thigh, or the 
bicept muscle will cause a burn, so will 
uric acid crystallizing out in the lum- 
bar muscles cause lumbago; in prox- 
imity to the great sciatic nerve cause 
sciatica; and in any of the muscles of 
the arms and legs muscular rheuma- 
tism. That it becomes pleurodynia 
in the muscles ot the chest, neuralgia 
in the face, and gout in the toes, the 
writer holds, for it is capable of proof 
that uric acid will cause the troubles 
mentioned. 

Then we have rheumatic iritis in the 
microscopic muscles of the eye, rheu- 
matism of the heart, etc.,to the inflam- 
matory rheumatism of the older writers, 
and the assertion that bee-stings will 
cure only one torm of rheumatism only 
shows the dense ignorance of those 
who rush into print about a subject 
of which they know nothing, a matter 
which has been the despair of the most 
learned physicians that ever lived, and 
it is as much a problem today as it was 
in the time of Hunter. These self-con- 
stituted healers go so far as to take 
effect for cause, for I verily believe more 
cases of rheumatism are caused by bee- 
stings than cured. 

Let us look into the matter a little. 
So far as the writer knows there is not 
a medical writer who asserts that bee- 
stings will “cure” the trouble men- 
tioned, or that it will even relieve. 

Oh, Cure! how many sins have been 
committed in thy name! 


There is a logic for the statement 
that a bee-sting will cause an attack of 
rheumatism, always remembering that 
medicine is far from a science; noth 
ing more, in fact, than intelligent guess 
work, which accounts for the hundreds 
and thousands of patent medicines (and 
there is no such a thing as a fatent on 
medicine), and the scores of schools 


from the old “Regular” to the new 
Osteopath. 
Century Dictionary: “Urea: Car 


bamide, CO (NH2) 2, a crystalline solid, 
soluble in water, and forming crystal- 
line compounds with both acids and 
basis.” Being soluble in water the 
urea penetrates every part of the sys- 
tem, and the chemistry of the s¥stem 
changes it into (Century Dictionary) 
“Uric acid, an acid, CSON4H403, char- 
acteristic of urine. It crystallizes in 
scales of various shapes, - * 

is heavier than water, nearly insoluble 
in it when cold, and only to a slight er 
tent dissolved by tt when hot.” 

The italics are mine, because I wish 
to call attention to the fact that we 
have no guzck and ¢rue solvent for uric 
acid which now exists in every micro- 
scopic part of the body, brute or hu- 
man, for the lower forms of life have 
the same trouble. The crystals have 


to be eliminated by the pores of the 
skin and by the great sewer of the 
body—the urinary tract. True, it does 


seem sometimes as though electricity, 
hot baths and other things do good 
“cure,” if you will—but like cause 
(treatment) does not always produce 
like results (cure). 

The liver is constantly taking nitro- 
gen from the system and converting it 
into urea, which exists as one of the 
normal constituents of the blood, and 
some of it is converted into uric acid. 
In process of formation this is fluid, as 
are all crystalline bodies. After it is 
formed it is thrown from the body by 
the kidneys and through the perspira- 
tion, and here is the cause of rheuma- 
tism—the failure of the system to throw 
off or expel the surplus ot poison, the 
crystals of uric acid prick the tender 
nerves. This is rheumatism. 

If the system could be kept at one 
temperature, if there were no physical 
or mental shocks, no bee-stings, no 
alcoholic intoxication, no exposure to 
cold winds, a person might never know 
of the existence in its circulation ot 
an excess of uric acid. The cold, and 
wet, and mental shock, have _ been 
proven a cause of a rheumatic attack 
I believe bee-stings will also cause it 
Not the poison of the sting, but the 
shock, the pain. But a sudden change 
of temperature will not always cause 
rheumatism, nor will mental shock, or 
bee-stings, even if the system is sur 
charged with uric acid, and it may sur- 
prise the bee-sting doctors to learn 
that we can determine to a margin o! 
one percent the amount of urea in the 
blood. By that same token, what wil! 
cure the disorder in one person ma) 
not in another, nor, for that matter, 
will it always cure the same person 
twice. This applies to electricity, hot 
baths, and medicines. I shall not tr) 





to list the latter, for every drug in / 

pharmacopea has at onetime or another 
been used by the doctors in THEIR VAI‘ 
FOR THIS UNIVERSA! 
when a person states 
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that he has “ cured” 10, 50, 100 cases by 
hbee-stings, and that, too, without a fail- 
ire to report, I simply do not believe 
it. The printer made a mistake setting 
ip the types, and if the bee-men who 
ire writing about cures will wait awhile 
they will find themselves like the doc- 
tors, who, when they have found a cure, 
and about to publish it to the world, 
suddenly find that their pretty fabric 
was rotten at the foundation. 

Thirty years’ experience in the prac- 
tice of medicine justifies me in the as- 
sertion that while the doctors know 
mightly little about CURING disease, the 
laity knows a great deal less, and that 
the first thing a person does when he 
has an attack of rheumatism, is to rush 
to the doctor or the drug-store. He 
will stay by the Medicine Man or the 
druggist until he loses faith, then go to 
taking hot baths, electricity, faith cure, 
osteopathy, and what not; and I have 
vet to find that they ever went to the 
bee-man first. The logic of this is, no 
one may know what effected a “cure,” 
if there be such athing. It might have 
been the doctor’s prescription, for they 
do not always kill; possibly the mud 
baths, the static machine, absent treat- 
ment—any of the hundred and one 
things they have experimented with; 
or, possibly, the true explanation is, 
Mother Nature stepped in, removed an 
obstruction, and the disease abated. It 
is not logical to give credit to the /as/ 
remedy used, but people always do it, 
and this popular weakness accounts for 
the success of certain “patent” medi- 
cines—that and advertising. 

Negative evidence in this vicinity is 
to the effect that bee-men “ have rheu- 
matism more or less of the time,” as 
they tell me. I have, though I am care- 
less with my bees and am stung daily. 
| do not know a bee-man who has not 
rheumatism some of the time, and be- 
ing stung (I quote), “does not seem to 
make a bit of difference one way or the 
other.” 

An attack of rheumatism is self- 
limited; that is,even the articular or 
inflammatory type, will abate in a cer- 
tain number of days wthout treatment 
of any kind, 1F the patient has strength 
to survive; and in milder manifesta- 
tions of the disease, sometimes called 
myalgia and myodynia, the patient will 
be down one day and up the next, with- 
out taking a drop of medicine or a bee- 
sting. 

Strictly speaking, according to the 
Century Dictionary and Dungleson, 
‘Rheumatism ” means the disease com- 
monly called “ Acute Articular Rheu- 
matism,” or Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
atrouble characterized by swelling of 
the joints, high fever, and excrutiating 
pains; though to quote the Century 
again, “The word is used with a cer- 
tain and unfortunate freedom in appli- 
cation to joint pains of various origin 
and anatomical forms,’ and, | might 
add, to almost any kind of an ache 
which the patient does not understand. 
It is these cases which are “cured” by 
non-medical healers. 

In this article I have tried to con- 
form to the usage of the word by unin- 
formed writers who do not know the 
rudiments of diagnosis, the effect of 
drugs (medicines) on the human sys- 
tem, the composition of the remedies 
they apply; vet a person comes to them 


and says, “I have rheumatism.” The 
bee-sting doctor applies a few hundred 
stings gently, and lo! they have found 
out something that hundreds and thou- 
sands of educated and observing medi 
cal men have failed to discover—that 
bee-stings will cure rheumatism. Tush! 
For five years I have experimented 
with bee-stings in hopes of getting re 
lief from asthma; then tried it on an 
eczematous patch on the leg (mine), 
and have observed that I have rheuma 
tism more since working with the bees 
than formerly; but that is because I am 
older and more exposed to the weather. 
The only effect I have ever been able 
to get from bee-stings was an eruption 
of hives—warticarza—and 1 believe that 
to have been due to uric acid, though 
the disorder is purely nervous in its 
manifestation. did once have a case 
of bee-sting in a woman of 40 where 
the patient died, but it subsequently 
transpired that the cause of death was 
(probably) a “remedy” given by a 
neighbor woman before the doctor ar- 
rived. Stories in the newspapers about 
people being killed by bee-stings I take 
mighty little stock in. I have been a 
newspaper writer too long myself. 
Buck Grove. Iowa. 
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Brood in Section Honey, Etc. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


[ have been troubled with brood in my 
sections of ~~ for several years. Will 
Mr. Doolittle tell us in the American Bee 
Journal what can be done to prevent this? I 
use an 8-frame Langstroth hive 

Years ago, whenall of the hives which 
were in use contained from 2000 to 2500 
cubic inches, brood in the surplus 
boxes was of rare occurrence, but since 
the movable-frame hive came into gen- 
eral use, and especially since many of 
our best bee-keepers have been recom- 
mending hives as small, and some even 
smaller than an 8-frame Langstroth 
hive, which is less than two-thirds the 
size which was formerly used, so as to 
secure a larger surplus of section 
honey, brood in the sections is of quite 
common occurrence. Nothing is much 
more provoking to an apiarist when he 
goes to a hive,expecting to find all of 
the sections filled with nice white 
honey, than to find them filled with 
honey from half way to within an inch 
or so of the bottom, as he expected, 
and the rest filled out with brood. 

Another thing which causes this 
state of affairs to exist is the exclud 
ing of all drone-comb from the brood- 
chamber of all hives.except 3 or 4 hav- 
ing our best breeding queens, as is 
recommended in our bee-papers and 
bee-books. Ido not butt against this; 
but bees will have some drones, and if 
they cannot rear them in the brood- 
chamber, they will do so in the sec- 
tions, if any chance is offered for so 
doing there. 

Now there are three ways of keeping 
the queen down below where she be- 
longs, the first of which is a large 
brood-chamber, as has been hinted at. 
Sut as this is a kind of remedy the 
advocate of small brood-chambers does 
not like, he will, in all probability, not 
accept of it. About the time that con- 
traction of brood-chambers began to 
be thought of, comb foundation was 


invented, and it soon became apparent 
that if the queen could not find any 
drone-comb in the surplus apartment, 
where the bees were averse to brood in 
any event, that with worker-comb foun 
dation in the sections, the remedy 
would be complete. Then, again, honey 
stored in worker-comb presents a much 
finer appearance, so we were not long 
in deciding that if we would reach the 
best results we must fill our sections 
with foundation, which the larger part 
of our bee-keepers do today. But con 
traction became a fever in the minds 
of some, and was carried on to such 
an extent that the queen had not room 
enough left below in which to indulge 
her egg-laying capacity, even for work 
er-brood; so some of us would have 
sections completely filled with such 
brood. 

Not to be foiled, bee-keepers soon 
brought into use perforated zinc, the 
perforations of which were so _ nicely 
made that it would readily allow a 
worker-bee to pass through, but when 
the queen came to try she could not do 
the same. In this queen-excluding zine 
we have a perfect thing, so where a 
a queen-excluding honey-board is used 
it is impossible to have brood in the 
sections or supers of any kind, and all 
drones would also be kept out, which 
saved our nice white capped sections 
from being fouled with their excre 
ment when ridding our sections of 
bees, as was often the case previous to 
this. 

There has been quite a little theoriz 
ing about this method of keeping the 
queen and drones where they belong, 
some claiming that not so much honey 
could be obtained where the bees were 
compelled to pass through so small an 
aperture to reach the sections, claim 
ing that bees are often loth to enter 
the sections where the most open pas 

sage-way possible is not given. How- 


ever, time, that prover of all things,: 


has shown that these theories are more 
fallacies than otherwise, for facts have 
proven that as much honey is stored 
where perforated honey-boards are used 
as is stored without them, and so it has 
come to pass that such are considered 
one of the essential things by nearly if 
not quite all bee-keepers. 


But it was soon found that all metal 


honey-boards were too expensive, as 
well as too frail to be taken from the 
hive after being glued down during 
the summer months without the per 
forations being pulled out of shape; so 
again the inventive genius of the api 
arist was called into use, and we soon 
had a combination of zine and wood, 
which gave us a much better board, and 
one which was at the same time rigid 
enough not to get out of shape and 
spoiled by being kinked when it was 
taken from the hive; besides, it was 
much cheaper and answered the pur 
pose even better than the board wholly 
of zinc. 

But I think | hear my questioner say 
ing, “ That may be all very well, but | 
am not so rigged. What shall I do?” 

Well, I think the best advice would 
be that vou get so rigged. However, 
if you think otherwise, there are two 
or three ways of working without the 
wood-zine honey-boards. When brood 
is found in the sections, the “ what 
shall be done” will depend very largely 
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upon what stage the brood is in when 
found. If in the egg or larva form, 
take such sections off the hive and 
carry them to the cellar, leaving them 
for 5 or 6 days till they all die from ex- 
posure to the cool damp air, when they 
are returned to the hive, and if the 
queen does not enter them again they 
will be filled, if the season holds out, 
and look as good as if no brood had 
ever been in them; for the bees will 
remove every particle of offensive mat- 
ter, making all as good as new. 

lf the brood is capped over, take an 
uncapping knife and shave off the 
brood down to within one-fourth of 
an inch of the septum of the comb and 
return it to the hive. The bees will 
now clean it up and build the cells out 
again, very much the same as they 
would work out foundation, but the 
honey will not have quite as nice an 
appearance when held up to the light 
for looking through, as it would had 
there been no brood in it; especially 
so if any of the brood or larve had be- 
gun spinning their cocoons before the 
combs were shaved. Then, the brood 
can be left till the mature bees emerge 
from their cells, when, if the season 
holds out it will be filled with honey, 
which will have to be sold as third or 
fourth quality, on account of its looks 
and the cocoons toughening the cell- 
walls of the combs. 

Years ago, where I found sealed 
brood in any sections, and at the same 
time had colonies which refused to en- 
ter the sections, | would take these 
sections, bees and all, and carry them 
to these obstinate colonies, when they 
would at once go to work above, in- 
stead of crowding the queen with 
honey below, to the detriment of the 
colony and my desires for section 
honey. At the end of the season these 
sections were uncapped, put in a pur- 
posely made frame, the frame holding 8 
to 12, as the extractor would take, when 
2 such frames of sections were put in 
the extractor and the honey thrown out, 
after which the combs were melted into 
wax. 

Jorodino, N. Y. 
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Getting Rid of Foul Brood 


BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


I am positive that I know how to get 
rid of foul brood in my own apiary, 
and I see no reason why others cannot 
do likewise. [ think my plan is so very 
simple and practical that any bee- 
keeper, though a novice, can adopt it, 
and with the best results. 

In the first place, | cage the queen of 
the diseased colony so as to stop breed- 
ing, and then place the caged mother 
in the top of the hive where the bees 
can have ready access to her, and like- 
wise so I can get possession of the 
cage when needed and with the least 
possible disturbance of the bees. I 
then bore a hole—say an inch in diam- 
eter—in the front end of the hive, a 
few inches above the bottom entrance, 
and fasten a metal bee-escape over the 
hole and on the outside of the hive. | 
do the foregoing towards sunset, and 
then let the colony alone until the next 
morning. 

I now prepare an empty hive by fill- 


ing the brood-chamber with a set of 
frames—less one or two—filled with 
foundation or simply narrow strips of 
the same. I now go to any strong 
healthy colony and remove one or two 
combs of brood, with or without the 
adhering bees, and place the same in 
the prepared hive. 

I now gently as possible reverse the 
diseased colony, or turn it end for end, 
and move it sidewise the width of the 
hive, or a trifle more, and leave the 
bee-entrance open; when this is done 
I then place the prepared hive on the 
old stand, but with its bee-entrance in 
the opposite direction. This may all 
be done any time in the forenoon, or 
when the bees are busy getting honey 
from the flowers. The bees will now, 
on their return from work or play, en- 
ter the prepared hive and remain there, 
and within 2 or 3 days the main force 
of the matured bees will be transferred 
to their old location. 

Now towards sunset blow a few puffs 
of smoke upon the caged queen, to 
drive the bees away from it, and then 
transfer the queen to the colony in the 
prepared hive. She may be given her 
liberty at once, and by way of the bee- 
entrance. Now close the bee-entrance 
to the diseased colony so that no bees 
can pass in nor out except through the 
bee-escape, and gently reverse the hive 
again so that both hives will now front 
the same way. Both hives should now 
set close together, or within an inch or 
so of each other. From now on all 
the bees in the diseased colony must 
pass out or through the bee-escape, 
and as they cannot return they must 
and will go into the prepared hive. In 
about three weeks all the healthy brood 
in the diseased colony will be hatched 
out and soon thereafter all the bees 
will be found in the prepared hive— 
and no loss of either bees or labor. 
The contents of the diseased colony 
may now be taken to some proper 
place and be disposed of by burning 
the same. This is best done in a room 
or building to which no outside bees 
can gain access and get at the honey. 
But it is not necessary that this should 
be a total loss. Such combs as con- 
tain honey and are free of diseased 
brood, may be extracted and saved for 
table use, and the empty combs melted 
and made into wax—those that contain 
brood may as well be burnt up at once 
—frames and all—as the cost of re- 
placing them nowadays is but a trifle 
anyway. . 

By this time the prepared hive will 
or should be full of both comb and 
brood, and without any foul brood or 
any trace of the disease. In fact, it 
will be, and remain, a healthy colony. 
At least that has been my experience. 

The new empty hive may, by simply 
scraping it thoroughly, be used again 
with no recurrence of the disease. At 
least that is my belief. But should the 
reader believe otherwise then the 
empty hive may be thoroughly disin- 
fected by simply boiling it in water or 
by heating it with fire—and this can be 
done without doing the wood any ma- 
terial injury. When done by fire, 
simply paint the inside of the hive with 
kerosene oil, and then throw inside of 
it a burning paper, then watch the fire 
closely, and when it has done its proper 
work, cover the hive with a board and 





smother it out. The inside of the hive 
throughout should now be about as 
free of foreign matter as when new. 
The disinfected hive may now be used 
and with no danger of any germs of 
the foul-brood disease therein. 


The foregoing treatment of the foul- 
brood malady is based upon the gen- 
erally accepted theory, which I en- 
dorse, that the honey in the combs of 
a foul-broody colony is more or less 
impregnated with the germs of the 
disease. The manipulation given simpl) 
but successfully transfers all the bees 
nurse-bees in due-time included—from 
the foul-broody colony to another hive 
free from disease, and without any: of 
the diseased honey in their bodies, nor 
in the food the nurse-bees may have in 
their stomachs. All the nurse-bees by 
this plan remain in the diseased colony 
until their baby-food becomes ex 
hausted, and the method outlined is the 
only one | am acquainted with that 
secures this result when the combs of 
the diseased colony are filled with 
brood in all stages of its growth. 

To conclude: As soon as foul brood 
is found to exist in an apiary, please 
don't get excited nor foolish, and 
thereupon burn or otherwise destroy 
the entire apiary. The better way by 
far is first to ascertain as_ speedil\ 
as possible how many colonies are 
diseased, mark them, and then let 
them severely alone until the proper 
time arrives to treat them. Do not 
open such hives nor handle the combs 
unless absolutely necessary, and then 
use care that no robber-bees get a 
chance to steal and carry off more or 
less of the honey. Besides, even though 
not treated at all the first season the 
disease begins, the profits of the apiary 
may not be materially diminished. 

As a rule, this disease makes but lit 
tle headway until after the first season. 
But it is by no means pleasant to have 
foul brood in one’s apiary, and hence 
it is the way to get rid of it the same 
season it is found to exist. The dis 
ease does not seem to me to be as dan 
gerous or as virulent as when it first 
became known in the United States, 
but this may be owing to the fact that 
experienced bee-keepers discover it 
sooner and know better how to man 
age such colonies as become infected 
The main danger among novices is 
that they do not know the disease, and 
hence do not discover it in its first 
stages, and thereby scatter it among 
the healthy colonies by changing the 
combs about from one hive to another 
—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 

St. Charles, Ill, Nov. 30, 1907. 

[We have been requested to repub 
lish the foregoing article by Mr. Bald 
ridge, as it gives in detail his method 
of treating the disease of foul brood 
among bees.—EpIror. } 
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No.9.--Bee-Keeping in Colorado 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 

Number 8 left us with the taking ofi 
of the honey crop, and now we wil! 
consider the other stages of its progress 
to market. It is a big problem to pro 
duce successfully; the marketing is 
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also no little question, I mean success- 
ful marketing. 

Years ago the getting of the Colorado 
product to market, when we had a sur- 
plus to go out of the producing district, 
was indeed a serious matter. Local and 
all less car lots must be risked to the 
rough handling usual to such shipments 
knocked about here and there, and the 
distance, if sent out of the State, was 
ereat and rates high. We had but one 
feasible way, and that was to ship by 
car-load; that meant that one must be 
an extensive producer, or there must 
he co-operation among ourselves. To 
vet a given number together, to get 
them to agree on prices, terms, etc., 
and to be all ready at one time was 
almost impossible. We were hitched 
to a stump, and there we were with 
always enough balky mules to leave the 
stump fast. 

The next alternative was to sell at 
home and do the best we could, or take 
the risk on less car lots and tricky 
buvers. I do not mean there was none 
on our side tricky, nor that all on the 
buyers’ side were tricky, but enough of 
both to put the better of both at great 
odds. 

After years of struggle we hit on the 
plan of a co-operative stock company, 
having many strictly co-operative fea- 
tures, but the business in the hands of 
a manager with the advice of a_ board 
of 7 directors. We then had the prob- 
lem of establishing our association in 
the business world and making a repu- 
tation, as well as to learn how to deal, 
how to clean, grade and pack our pro- 
duct. The work of the association, to- 
gether with its methods, is before the 
business world, and it is not necessary 
to detail those matters here. But some 
of the developments and methods do 
come right in here, especially the clean- 
ing, grading and packing, that is a gen- 
eral subject, and applicable wherever 
honey is produced. Where every man 
is a law unto himself there are as many 
sets of grading rules as there are indi- 
viduals concerned. And even when sev- 
eral do combine and try to do the same 
thing there will always appear the sev- 
eral individualities in their product. 

It is essential, then, in preparing the 
product for market, that there be an 
effort to attain to uniformity as far as 
possible. If one be an individual pro- 
ducer and so situated that his product 
goes direct to a customer who knows 
the individuality of that particular pro- 
ducer—in other words, if you sell direct 
to a customer whom you know, and 
above all who knows you, you can be 
an independent grader; but if you sell 
with others, and the product goes to 
customers who do not know you or 
your associates, then you cease to be 
an independent producer, but you are a 
Colorado—or a Colorado Honey-Pro- 
ducers’ Association producer—you 
cease absolutely to be John Smith, and 
are exactly what your associates are; 
the company becomes as one person, 
every bit of the product has to go on 
the market either by direct inspection 
and acceptance on the part of the pur- 
chaser, or upon the reputation of the 
association or middlemen. 

The Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation has gone through this very 
experience, Colorado producers have 
banded together, losing their individ- 


uality, merging the same into the asso- 
ciation, which in turn has established 
its individuality and reputation in the 
business world, and on the other side 
educated its members up to more care- 
ful and uniform grading, and so put 
into practice a co-operative system of 
marketing. As it now stands, any in 
dividal producer who can and will pre 
pare his product so as to be accepta 
ble to the Association, and puts his 
goods there to be disposed of, has 
practically the opportunity of a na- 
tionally wide market for his honey, 
although personally he may not be 
known outside his own neighborhood. 
This is not an advertisement for the 
Association—it does not need it, for it 
has fought the battle and won. An ex- 
amination of commercial agencies will 
prove that to any one disposed to in 
quire. But it does concern producers 
of Colorado and all districts:isolated 
communities in remote districts, and 
all who have to market in the general 
markets and come under general trade 
conditions. The subject is a vital one 
of common interest. 

The producer, then, must not think 
he is simply 74, and can “buck” the 
world and grade and sell as he pleases 
if he does, he will not please anybody, 
and himself least of all. Put yourself 
in touch with your fellows. Find out 
what others are doing, compare notes, 
get the grading rules, and in every way 
try to get your product up just as good 
as you can; get it so it will fill the 
standard which buyers are asking for 
and expect in honest trade. I will not 
try to give you any rule of my own, 
but put before you a set of rules which 
are the product of the wisdom of some 
of our very best and most extensive 
producers, worked out after much in- 
dividual and collective experience. We 
had a set of rules for several years, and 
tested them perhaps more than any set 
of rules in existence, then in the light 
of this large experience revised and 
improved them. These rules are not 
the rules of The Colorado Honey-Pro 
ducers’ Association, but of THE Col 
ORADO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
It is true these rules are used by the 
former organization, and that a very 
large percent of the producers who 
figured in their working out are its 
members, yet they were made and 
adopted first and officially by the State 
organization. 

I most surely believe that successful 
marketing, that will mean not only 
success to the party immediately con- 
cerned, but to all others interested, is 
co-operatively carried out. 

The following are the 


New Comb Honey Grading Rules 


adopted by the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association: 


NO. 1 WHITE 


Sections to be well filledand evenly capped 
except the outside row, next to the wood 
honey white or slightly amber; comb and 
cappings white and not projecting beyond 
the wood: wood to be well cleaned; cases of 
separatored honey to average 21 pounds net 
per case of 24 sections, no section in this 
grade to we igh less than 13% ounces 

Cases of half-separatored honey to aver 
age not less than 22 pounds net per case of 
24 sections 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average 
not less than 23 pounds net per case of 24 
sections 


NO. 1 LIGHT AMBER 


Sections to be well filled and evenly cap 
ped, except the outside row, next to the 
wood; honey white or light amber: comb 
and cappings from white to off color, but not 
dark Comb not projecting beyond the 
wood, wood to be well cleaned 

Cases of separatored honey to average 2 
pounds net per case of 24 sections: no sec 
tion in this grade to weigh less than 13% 
ounces 

Cases of half-separatored honey to aver 
age not less than 22 pounds net per case of 
24 sections 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average 
not less than 23 pounds net per case of 24 


sections 
NO. 2 


Includes all white honey and amber honey 
not included in the above grades. Sections 
to be fairly well filled and capped, no more 
than 25 uncapped cells, exclusive of outside 
row, permitted in this grade: wood to be 
well cleaned. No section in this grade to 
weigh less than 12 ounces 

Cases of separatored honey to average not 
less than ro pounds net 

Cases of half-separatored honey to average 
not less than 20 pounds net per case of 24 
sections 

Cases of unseparatored honey to average 
not less than 21 pounds net per case of 
sections 


24 


REMOVING AND HANDLING FILLED SUPERS 


Comb honey should be taken off as soon 
as completely capped, no more smoke than 
necessary should ~ used, and the smoker 
kept well filled with fuel so no ashes will 
blow out and spot the cappings. If finished 
supers are stored in the honey-house, one or 
several sheets of new paper should be used 
between supers, to catch any possible drip 
and keep out dust and ants 


NAILING AND MARKING CASES 


Cases should be well nailed with cement 
coated nails, and glasses perfectly clean. If 
edges of covers and bottoms project they 
should be planed off: if this is not done 
many boards will split in shipping. The 
whitest, smoothest a - should be re 
served for the covers, and the others used 
for bottoms. The paper tray in the bottom 
should be evenly folded, and drip sticks se 
cured in their proper places by the use of a 
little glue or thick honey on their underside. 
Nail cover on firmly when case is filled 

The mark of the grade of honey should be 
put into doth handholes of the case: NX stands 
for No. 1 white; one dash for No. 1 light amber 


two dashes fer No. 2. The marking of filled 


cases should be done before they go to the 
storage pile 

Second-hand cases should only be used for 
the casing of cull honey, never for the ship 
ping grades 


CLEANING AND CASING HONEY 


This work must be done in a well-lighted 
place, anda large bench or table provided 
for it The shipping-cases to receive the 
honey should be placed so as to face the 
packer, and should be arranged so no propo 
lis from scraping will fly into them. It is 
desirable to have several cases for each 
grade on the bench, so that honey of the 
same shade and finish may go in the same 

ase. A definite place should always bs 
used for each grade to avoid errors in casing 

An accurate spring scale should be handy 
to weigh doubtful sections 

The practice of piling honey on the bench 
before casing is not recommended, as hone, 
is more subject to injury, and time is lost in 
casing It is desirable that the packer 
should have a copy of the grading rules hung 
up before him for ready reference, and 
where this work is entrusted to others the 
apiarist should provide specimen sections 
representing the poorest of each respective 
grade, and give strict orders that anything 
inferior tothese samples must go into the 
next grade below 

The face of each case should be of uniform 
color and finish and truly represent the con- 
tents of the case 


CuLL HONEY Is COMPOSED OF THI 
FOLLOWING 


Honey in badly stained sections, caused 
by leaky covers 

Honey that shows signs of granulation 

Sections that are leaking or where the 
cappings are injured 

Sections that are fairly well capped, but 
have more than 2s open cells 

Sections that are capped, but weigh less 
than 12 ounces 
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All cull honey should be irnketed around 
pore ol rendered 
HACLING oF CowMB HONEY 
Phe proper time to \ ind ship comb 
ineyv is While the weather is still warm 
therefore no time should be lost in) getting 
the crop ready In hauling by wagon, it is 


provide es for the Wagon 


vw hada layer of 


desirable to 
bed and if 


sprin 
mnot | 


these «¢ 





Conducted by EMMA M. 


Discouraging, But Not Despairing 


\ season of dearth, when instead of 
storing honey by the ton the bees 
spend their time chiefly in stinging and 
robbing, does not make the bee-keep 
er’s path one strewn with roses. <A 
season of struggle with foul brood is 
several times worse. Combine the 
two—dearth and foul brood—and you 
may have some idea of what we've 
been going through “in this locality.” 

Editor York, in the August number 
speaks of honey-dew spoiling our white 


honey. That’s altogether too rosy a 
view. We would be glad have the 
white honey spoiled by honey-dew if 
we could only have enough white 
honey to be spoiled. A few of the 
strongest colonies have done some- 


thing in sections. Up to date we have 
had one section of darkened honey 
the one Editor York sampled when 
here. If all honey-dew were as good, 
there would be little cause for com- 
plaint. Dr. Miller thinks it more pala- 
table than the average fall honey 

We are still in hopes that the fall 
flow may fill up the hives for winter. 
Never despair. 


“ John” Helps---In the House 


believe in giving due praise to my 
John, who very kindly and patiently 
will help me about any work to be done 
for the apiary if done in the house, 
away fromthe bees. If there is to be 
a super made, I measure the hive, and 
John will make it; but that is about all 
the help | get. If John was not so 
afraid of a bee, and was as enthusiastic 
over the bee-business as I[ am, l am 
sure we could make alot of money. 
However, | made good for the year of 
1908, and am trying for 1909 on 10 col- 
1 will report later. 

Ou10 BEE-WoMAN. 
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Honey and Almond Cake 


Put two cupfuls of extracted honey 
in the sauce-pan with three-fourths 
pound powde red sugar. Cook two or 
three minutes; add a quarter pound 
almonds, chopped, and cook five min- 
utes longer. Now add enough flour to 
make a stiff dough. Take from the 


three or four inches of straw should be used 
in he Wavon: on top of this should be spread 
i canvas or large Wagon cover in such a way 
that after the wagon is fully loaded the can 
vas will fold over the top of the load, thor 
oughly protecting the honey from dust ora 
possible shower 

Phe bed of a regu! 
» cases of honey \ 
careful driver are required to 
honey safely 


ir farm wagon will take 
yvood steady team and 
raul comb 


WILSON, Marengo, III. 


fire, and when slightly cooled add 
eight ounces candied orange peel, cut 
fine, the vellow rind of a lemon, a half 
teaspoon each of ground cinnamon and 
grated nutmeg, a half teaspoonful soda, 
a pinch of salt aud a glass of grape 
juice. While the dough is still warm 
roll thin and stamp into little rectangles. 
Bake in a moderate oven and, when 
cold, ice.—¢ hicago Recorad-llerald. 
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Thoughts on the Bees 


A queen, a drone, a worker-bee 
Much honey, and a market, too 
Enough for all, and more to see 
Round about the place, and lots to do 
In the apiary and the town, 
Coming home all laden down 
After a splendid honey-flow 
No man should have a kick to c« 


Because he’s sticky and stung, you know, 
E\ ery one of us has to have some 


virie 


Every bee you must—now, remember 
Jovfully give vou all her toil, 
Oh, of vour family every member 


Up and doing, like them should be 
Round about the hives, and honey-juice 
Now helping parents with their bees, 
And with field and garden produce 


Long live the queen, long live you all 
Vancourt, Tex M. FE. PRuIT1 
[As a specimen of verse, the above 


contribution to the Sisters’ department 
can by no means be considered perfect. 
But the ingenuity displayed in making 
the first letter of each line spell out 
something in which we are all so much 
interested, ought to atone for all short- 
comings in versification.—Eb1ror. } 
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A Bee-Woman’s Dress 


The matter of dress is, and perhaps 
always will be, one of chief interest for 
all the daughters of Eve, the 
keeping sisterhood not excepted. This 
difference, however—womankind in 
general give first thought to looks in 
dress; bee-keeping womankind, while 
not despising the matter of looks, give 
more thought to comfort and security 
againt stings. This month we can 
have before us the views of two sisters 
from opposite sides of the ocean. 

First, from a German sister, Clara 
Meller, in Rheinischen Bienenzeitung, 
we have the following: 

The material of the 


stuff, and must be 
not cling to the 


bee- 


dress must be wash 
we . starched that it may 
body. Under the skirt, which 


clears the feet, is worn a pair of closed 
drawers, fitting snugly at the tops of the shoes 
with rubber-tape. The sleeves of the blo 
must fit tight about the wrists with rubbe: 
the blouse coming high up onthe neck. Then 
bee-keepers’ gloves Imkerhandschuhe) mus; 
always = worn: one works more peacef, 
and securely, especially if one has many c 
onies to care for,and many swarms accors 
ingly to hive 

Now comes the chief thing—the head. W, 
are often quite too beautiful if we sudden 
have a thick cheek, lip or nose, and have to 
bear not only the pain, but generally the rid 


culeas well. LI always wore the customar 
veil, which, however, leaves much to be d: 
sired, If it is windy, the veil is blown tigh; 


against the face. If I pinned it to my blous 
the bees still found places to get through and 


flew back and forth before my eyes, som: 
times when | stood high up when after a 
swarm. Others may be cooler blooded th; in 


I: sucha thing easily stirs me up, So I made 
a practical veil which | can recommend to al! 
the sisters. 

It is 45 inches wide and 22 
hem is made at the top, and another at th: 
bottom. ‘Through the upper hem is run an 
elastic, which hugs tight shen the hat-crown 
Through the lower is run a draw-string whic} 
fastens around the waist’ Eight inches aboy: 
the lower edge is sewed on a narrow strip of 
net. through which passes a hoop of hat-wir« 
The veil accommodates itself easily to the 
movements of the head: we feel quite secure 
and can hive a swarm as boldly as our breth 
ren, the dear men Yes, what would the 
dear men do without us women? 


inches long, A 


Next, from an American’‘sister, Miss 
Emma M. Wilson, we have the follow 
ing in Gleanings in Bee Culture: 


\ suit made of duck, linen, gingham, o: 
calico is all right, and a shirt-waist with some 
light-weight worsted skirt made of the sam: 
material as the dress, If made full, in very 
warm weather you need not wear any under 
skirt: alsoa pair of leggings, starched stiff 
to reach from your shoes to the divideds kirt 








Kight-year-old Miss Verna Holman, of Fre« 


port, Mich.. holding a swarm of bees 
Pullthe divided skirt well down over thi 
leggings so no adventurous bee can find its 


way inside, 

Of course the divided 
the bottom with an elastic, If it’s too muc! 
bother to make the linen leggings you ca! 
buy a pair of canvas leggings, army style, an 
cut them over to fit you; but they art 
warmer than the home-made linen ones, an 


skirt is finished 

















1909. 


September, 


























syne is about as safe from stings as the other 

Sew a pair of white sleeves to the tops of 

our gloves, having them long enough to reach 
well up over your shoulders. ‘The sleeves 
ut from men’s wornout shirts, if the sleeves 
ire whole, do very well and save making. If 
not long ‘enough you can piece them out 
Have the sleeves fit rather closely around 
he shoulders, so the bees cannot. crawl in 
side. Fasten them together in the back with 
i piece of white rubber tape an inch wide 
ind four or five inches long, sewing each end 
fthe tapeto asleeve. Fasten in the same 
wavy in front, only, instead of sewing one end 
ifthe tape to the sleeve, work a buttonhole 
ind sew a button on the sleeve, Inthis way 
vour sleeves and gloves can be slipped on or 
ff quickly, and are perfectly safe so far as 
stings are concerned. A big apron ‘one made 
ff denim is good, if you don't think it too 
warm), With a couple of good-sized pockets 
finishes up the suit. 

Now, if you have a good bee-hat with a veil 
sewed securely on the edge of the brim, and 
irubber cord run in the bottom edge, and 
pull the veil down_taut in front, and fasten 
with a safety-pin, I think you may feel pretty 
secure as to stings, and not suffer vers 
-reatly from heat, either. 


a 


Nut Honey-Cake 


M. Bourgeois gives the following 
recipe in the Bulletin d’Apiculture 
Romande: 

Take 100 gr. (3% oz.) of nuts, well 
skinned and pounded; 300 gr. (10% 
oz.) of liquid honey; Six eggs, the 
whites of which must be beaten to a 
froth; 100 gr. (3% oz.) of sifted flour. 
2. First mix the yolks of the eggs with 
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the honey so as to well incorporate 
them. 3. Add while stirring, little by 
little, the flour, then the nut, and lastly 
the beaten egg-froth. 4. Butter a 
mould, place in it the paste, and bake 
in a slow oven for half an hour 
British Bee Journal. 
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A Poor Quality of Honey 


\t this date (July 19) there has been 
avery poor quality of honey stored. 
The bees do not seem to work on the 
white clover. White locust bloomed 
very full, and honey stored from that 
was dark, the quantity was all right, 
but the quality necessitates a low price, 
almost having to give it away, which is 
very discouraging to “Ohio Bee 
Woman,” who depended upon the pro 
ceeds of the apiary for a few fine 
clothes. However, I shall not give up 

OHIO. 
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, 
A Brother’s Mother Gone 
\ note from R. B. Perry, of Tennes 
see, speaks very feelingly of the loss of 
his mother who had been so much of 





a help with the bees. Yes, these dear 


mothers, how we miss them when they 
are gone, and how glad we then are of 
any little act of kindness shown them 
during lifetime 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Selecting a Good Queen Before Testing 


It would seem from what has been 
written on queen-rearing, how to select 
good queens, etc., that there is but little 
left to be said or written on the subject. 
Still, all bee-keepers are interested very 
much in this subject, for more depends 
upon the kind of queen we have at the 
head of our colonies than any other 
one thing connected with successful 
bee-keeping. And to those of us who 
are trying to run one or more out-api 
aries, it is of much importance to know 
what to expect of a young queen be 
fore taking her to the out-apiary to re- 
place some failing queen, or have to 
keep her until tested. This is on the 
supposition that most of our honey- 
producers rear their own queens, as I 
do in the home apiary, and follow Dr. 
C. C. Miller’s advice as given in “ Forty 
Years Among the Bees;” that is, select 
all the very best colonies from the out- 
vards and keep them at the home; then 
select one of the very best of these se- 
lect colonies to rear all queens frem. 
By this method we stand a good show 
of having all our queens mated to 
elect drones; and 1 fear this is as 
iear having control over the mating of 
queens as we ever will have. Even this, 
hough, if followed up with care and 


judgment, will give much better results 
than the average apiarist is in the habit 
of getting from his bees. I know this 
from having practiced it for a good 
many years myself. 

[ hope the editor and our readers 
will not look on this as a sort of free 
advertisement | am trying to get into 
the reading columns of this paper, for 
{ wish it understood that I rear no 
queens for the trade, but only for my 
own use. 

Now I will tell how I select good 
queens without waiting to test them: 
In making the selections I pay no at 
tention as to color of the young 
queens, as | breed mostly from im 
ported Italian stock, and many of my 
queens would be considered d/ack by 
the average apiarist. The first thing | 
look for is to see that the queen is per- 
fect in form; that is, has no crippled 
legs or defective wings. It is not nec 
essary that she should be very large, 
that is, extremely large, neither would 
I tolerate a little, runty “squib” of a 
queen, but select one with a large head 
and broad shoulders (thorax), and her 
wings should be large, and stand out 
from the body. This, perhaps, you will 
say is old, and has heen gone over 
many times in the past. Perhaps so, 
but this is net all. The surest way | 


have of telling a good queen is by the 
looks of her brood after it is sealed or 
capped over. Even if the patch ot 
brood is not large, if it is as smooth as 
a dressed board on both sides of the 
comb, and every cell of exactly the 
same hight, with no missing cells, then 
1 pronounce her all right, and I will 
not be fooled one time in fifty. 

The point I wish to call special at 
tention to is this: If the queen is 
weak, or in any way defective, the bees 
will not cap the brood with this smooth, 

‘ginger-bread” appearance, as they 
will the brood of an extra-good queen 


The brood of a poor queen will have 
an uneven, rough appearance, some of 
the cells slightly higher than others. | 
don’t mean by this that the slightly 
raised cells contain drone-brood, for 
that would be a sure sign of a poor 
queen; but some cells are slightly 
raised above the others. 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. Smitru 
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A Bee-Shed in Texas 


The following letter has beon sent 
me tor an answer: 


Mk. SCHOLL—I would like your opinion of a 
shed for bees for shade, 12 feet wide, building 
iteast and west, with 2 rows of hives facing 
north and south. How far apart should the 
hives be in the row to insure the safe return 
of queens’ Do you think one could produce 
enough more honey to pay? Please answer 
inthe American Bee Journal 


H. MILLER 
Crystal City, Tex., Aug. 1 


Regarding bee-sheds, I have always 
had my doubts as to whether it would 
pay to huild them. First, they are ex 
pensive, and must be kept up, and, 
second, because the shade made by 
them seems too dense for the bees to 
do their best, especially the bees on 
north side. / prefer natural shade, 
where it can be had, and that which is 
not too dense. Live-oak trees are 
condemned by me, while I do like the 
partial shade made by our mesquite 
trees, of which there are a plenty in 
your locality. This does away with 
the expense of building sheds, and with 
my now 20 apiaries and more develop 
ing, this would be quite a large ex 
pense. Then, later, the repairs on them 
would be no small item, which, how 
ever, is only.too often neglected And 
from the few bee-sheds | have seen, 
which were all the more or less neg 
lected, they became the most abomin 
able places in which to keep bees, but 
were just ideal dwelling places for 
spiders, wasps, and numerous other 
vermin. 

There has been only one reason why 
I should like to have a shed for my 
bees, and that is, that it would enable 
me to use a hive-lifting device which | 
have had in mind a long time. Some 
thing very similar has recently ap 
peared in Gleanings in Bee Culture. | 
would have two rows of posts, how 
ever, and then | would arrange for the 
two scantlings running along the upper 
end of the posts. Cross pieces to hold 
the whole together should be put on, 
and rafters with a ridge-pole a finish 
the frame. The carrier can be at 
tached on another scantling just far 
enough from the inside of the shed so 
as to hang over the roofs of the hives 

Instead of making a solid roof over 
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the whole, | should use mesquite brush, 
tving this to the scantlings with wire. 
Some of these have been described be- 
fore, and are shown in “A BC of Bee 
Culture.” Such a shed would give a 
partial shade only, could be easily re- 
paired at any time, and would not be 
very expensive. I would build one of 
these, were I to do so, mainly because 
{| could then make use of my hive-lift- 
ing device, as Mr. Burgiss does. 


The shed should be built so as to run 
northwest to southeast, so the hives 
face northeast and southwest. In this 
way the hives on one side get at least 


some of the morning sun, and the 
noon sun does not strike the hives 
squarely as when the shed runs east 


and west. In this case those on the 
north side would never be reached by 
the sun at all. All hives which must 
face in a southerly direction, in a hot 
climate like ours, should, if possible, 
be shitted to face due southeast, so that 
the hottest sun at noon strikes the cor- 
ner of the hive. This I have found the 
best way to face my hives. 


In the rows | would arrange the 
hives in twos. Each pair should be 6 
inches apart, and the pairs with 18 


inches between them. It is impossible 
for me to say whether one could pro 
duce enough more, if any more, honey 
under one of these sheds to make it 
pay. That is to say, it we compare the 
bees so situated with those under some 
natural shade under the same condi- 
tions. Where there is no natural 
shade, it of course would pay, over 
bees kept right in the broiling sun. 
Besides, | would prefer such a shed to 
shade-boards on the hives, because, 
first, these are a nuisance and always 
in the way, andthe operator must work 
in the broiling heat of the sun. The 
shed would be the better in this case. 
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Apiarian Exhibit at the Texas State Fair 


As superintendent of that department 
of the Texas State Fair, which takes in 
all that pertains to our industry, it is 
my aim to have this year the best ex- 
hibit of its kind ever shown in the 
South. We had a splendid showing 
last year, but wish to surpass it ex- 
ceedingly the coming Fair. But we 
must have the material from the bee- 
keepers, and I urge that all those who 


can will send liberally to help us. 
Write for any information and what 
you have, or how much space you 


would need, and I will write you gladly. 
But write at once. Here is our pre- 
mium list—over $350 to be awarded: 


Golden Italian bees and queen in sin 


gle comb observatory hives........... oF 2 
Three-banded Italian bees and queen 

in single-comb observatory hives.... § 3 
Carniolan bees and queens in single 

comb observ: ore 5 
Caucasian bees and queens in single 

comb observatory hives............... 5 3 
Cyprian bees and queens in singl 

comb observatory hives...........ss0 5 ; 
Holy-Land bees and queens in single 

comb observatory MNEs <x. necd tenes bs 5 3 


sJanat bees and queens in single-comb 
‘obse MU RNIET TABOR 6. cnak-senndesanenss dae 
Black queen and bees in ‘single comb 
observatory hives. 


ecebdececceccs 5 4 

sest display of bumble-bees..........-. . 3 

Best display of ground-bees............. 5 3 
sest and largest display of bees or va 

rious races in observatory hives..... I 6 
Best and largest display of queens of 


various races in mailing cages........ 5 


Best case of white section comb honey 
2 bs Ce PICS os cc ntbees seanes 5 ; 
Best case of light amber sec tion « ~omb 
ee arr errr ee 5 ; 
Best and largest display of section 
comb honey 8 5 
est display of special designs of comb 
honey.... : 5 ; 
Jest 12 Ibs friction-top pails white 
bulk comb honey ; 
Jest 6 lbs. friction-top pails white bulk 
‘omb honey ; 2 
Jest 3 lbs. friction-top pails white bulk 
oni haar \ x Pa 
Best display of bulk comb ho ney Se ee lo 6 
Best dozen jars white extracted honey 3. 2 
Best dozen jars light amber extracted 
EE Cer ee Gunes => 2 
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Money in Your Pocket 


Allow me to suggest the way to invest a 
dollar or two in such a way as to make big 
money on it. It's very simple: Buy a bee 
book. A number of the questions in this 
number—it's pretty much the same in every 
number—show that those who ask the ques- 
tions have nothing in the way of a text-book 
on bee-keeping, Please don't think it’s be- 
cause I'm too lazy to answer your questions 
that I say this. After you've done your best 
at studying the books there will still be 
plenty of questions that will come a in your 
individual experience, but in the book you 
will learn a lot of things that you would 
never think to ask about. 

If vou get a book and find it was a mistake 
to have “done so, please write me a savage 
letter, blowing me up for giving such advice 
Then I'll apologize in the most humble man 
ner for misleading you. But you will be the 
firstone who has ever felt hard at me Ss 
viving such advice Cc. 


Some Queen Questions 
1. How long will it take after a queenis 
hatched for her to mate 
2. How long will she be on her 
flight? 
3. How soon will a queen begin to lay afte 
being fertilized? 
4. Do queens change their 
much larger? 
5s. Will strange queens 
with a queenless colony? 


mating 


color and be 


sometimes unite 
KANSAS 


ANSWERS.—I. Five days or longer 
2. She may be successfully fertilized on 
her first trip, and she may in some cases not 
succeed for more than a week. 

3. Generally in 2 or 3 days, but she 
longer 

4. There is considerable change in the ap 
pearanceofaqueen. Aftershe is 3 or4days 
old she is smaller than when she first leaves 
the cell, and will be larger after she gets to 
laying 

s. Yes, sometimes it happens that a young 
queen may go into another hive than her 
own. 


may be 





Flax for Honey—Defective Brood—Honey-Dew— 
Removing Supers in a Slow Flow 


1, Is the blossom of the variety of flax com 
monly planted in South Dakota nectar-giving 
enough to be classed as a good honey-plant? 

2. [havea colony with a queen of my own 
rearing, from reliable stock. She was intro- 
duced about 2 weeks ago in a laying condi- 
tion Her laying shows all the ordinary 
signs of a good, prolitic queen. In spots here 
and there there will be cells of mature brood 
with the cells built out as if the inmate was 
a drone, but they are never entirely sealed. 
All the inmates of these unsealed brood-cells 


Questions either to the once of the American Bee Journal or to 


LER, Marengo, Ill. 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Jest display extracted honey, granu 
NEE TI. 3 hore bx ce cibvoctaaesecnceeeee 
Best and largest display of extracted 
EE EE EES FPF SOS 
Best samplec ake of br ight yellow bees 
WE, HOt ORS CROMR 2 LOB inc iccccccescise 


WI 5 aioe iN bs os do bvc acs dak whececedacuin 
Best and largest display of beeswax. 
Best display of fruit preserved in honey ay s 
Best honey-vinegar, with recipe........ 
Best collection of Texas honey-yielding 
plants, pressed and mounted......... S 
Best instructive display in apiarian 
products and of the various uses 
made of honey and beeswax.......... 2 
Best and largest display of bee-keep- 
SE I i kiksicu sc sadcaeckacaked Diplo: 





seem to have died just about capping tim: 
and at first they have two black spots 
either side of the head, and gradually di 
cay. The decaying brood is always dry 
crumbling after a time, and never giving ar 
scent. What is the trouble? 

x. How can one determine the existence of 
honey-dew in comb honey? 

4. What should good, strong disease-fre: 
colonies of black bees and hybrids in 8-frame 
size éox-hives be worth in the fall? 

5. Do you keep any particular strain 
bees? 

6. Would it not be better in a year like this 
when the honey is coming in so slowly as th 
year in August, to remove the supers to e1 
courage the storing of honey below? 

ILLINOIS 

ANSWERS.—1I. I don't know. Perhaps som: 
one there will tell us. 

2. That'sanew one on me. It's all eas 
enough at the start. Often brood is not 
sealed over. I think because of wax-worms 
but when you say the young bee dies, dries 
and crumbles, that beats me. Never heard 
of it before. Send sample to Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips, Agricultural Dept., Washington, D. C 

3. Perhaps $2 or $3 a cclony. 

4. By its dark color and its taste, althoug! 
some floral honey is dark and tastes bad. 

5. My bees are Italians and Pos hybrids 

6. No, the bees will fill up below first. 


What Insect Is It? 


What kind of insect is it that I have sent 
you in the box. I found it ona sunflower 
it makes its appearance every year, a! 

catches quite a few bees by its sword-lik« 
tusk. which it thrusts through the bee's 
body. PENN 


ANSWER.—I have looked very carefu! 
through Prof. Cook's full list, and find not! 
ing to tally with the specimen you send 
Pussibly Prof. H. A. Surface, of Harrisbur 
Pa., might help you out. 


A Queen Experience 


purchased 2 queens at differs 
The colony to be requeened was t! 
common black bee. The queen was kill: 
and the cage containing the new untest 
queen was placed on the top of the frame as 
per the enclosed instructions. In 7 days 
looked in the hive and saw a queen-~ 
which I cut out, so I supposed she was kill: 
I did not look farther. I gave the colony 
untested queen of my own rearing, with t 
wing clipped. I looked in a week and saw 
queen-cell started, but no brood. AsIh 
bought a new queen for another colony, | 1 
moved the black queen and just let herr 
in the former hive No.1. Later | secur: 
another queen for colony No.1. In look 
for the 


I have 
times. 


black queen in colony No. 1, I was 
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surprised to find the Italian queen—un 
clipped—laying, and I supposed it to be the 
queen first introduced. I looked at colony 
No. 2in a week and found 6 tine queen-cells 
[ fed colony No. 2 pint of syrup every even 
ing. In feeding I thought they would prob 
ably receive the new qaqeen better After | 
made a mistake in No. 1, I looked more care 
fully through No. 2, al found her laying 
eves in one side of the hive and the queen 
cells were on the other side. 

1. Does the above often occur when no 
honey is coming in, while untested queens 
are introduced? 

Would the queen have destroyed the 
cells if they were not destroyed by me, or 
would they have superseded the queen? 

[his is a very poor year—not enough honey 
for bees to live right OHIO 


ANSWERS.—I. Yes, whena new queen is in 
troduced, of course she can not lay while 
she is in the cage, and even after she is out 
of the cage she does not lay for several days 
[his state of things makes the bees get busy 
starting queen-cells, so as to make sure of 
having something that will lay eggs 

> Thecell would probably have been d¢ 
stroyed by the bees or the queen, but possi 
bly the queen may have been superseded 


Honey -Dew 


| put some supers on my hives in June, and 
the 26th of July I looked to see if they had 
any honey in the super, and | found a whol 
lot of black honey, ace 30 pounds, which is 
a good bit for one colony this year. 

1. Willthis black honey, which most peo 
ple call honey-dew, hurt the bees if I winte: 
them onit? It is not fit to eat,and I won 
dered if it would not hurt the bees 

2. Will the bees gather such stuff? Do bee 
keepers know anything about it? I am afraid 
that I will have to feed my bees if there is 
not a fall honey-flow. OH10 


ANSWERS.—1. Honey-dew is not generally 
xood for winter stores. 
Honey-dew is not always alike. ‘The 
probability is that the disagreeable kind you 
have is the secretion of aphids, or plant-lice 





Hive-Location—Caucasians, Carniolans and Banats 


1. Whichis best for fancy comb honey by 
the complete Danzenbaker system. an ex 
posed sunny location, or a sheltered valley 
on which the sun shines only part of the day? 

2. Can the queen be taken from a swarm at 
the-timne of hiving and a valuable queen in 
troduced? If so, what is the method of pro 
cedure? 

, Do Caucasian bees cap their honey 
whiter than other bees, as a rule? Ttwocol 
onies I have certainly do, and store more of 
it also. 

4. I would like your opinion of Carniolans 
and Banats also, for fancy comb honey 

CALIFORNIA 

ANSWERS.—1I. Not sure I know; but I'd take 
my chances on the valley, other things being 
equal. I don’t know, however, that the Dan- 
zenbaker system would require a different 
location from any other 

2. Yes, in a queen-cage the same as an in 
troduction at any other time. But the swarm 
might object to remaining with a strange 
queen in a cage. A frame of brood would 
help matters. 

». Your 2 colonies are probably fortunate 
exceptions, Still, something depends upon 
what your “other bees” are 

3. Lhave had no personal experience 


Removing Crooked Honey from Hive 


Sections I ordered did not come for 7 
weeks. Honey was coming in, and the bees 
tilled the empty supers with honey in all sorts 
of shapes. Running a_ bread-knife under the 
cover [cut the honey loose from the cove! 
and put sections on the top. Bees have not 
done a great deal since, but the puzzle is to 
vet off that crooked honey without killing a 
lot of bees. Can you help me out? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—Pry up carefully the lower super, 
blowing ina little smoke, and if the honey is 
attached to the tops of the frames you must 
cut in the same as you did to get the Gover 
off. Understand that in doing this you leave 
on the cover and the upper super. If you 
have cut any comb so as to set honey to run 
ning, let down the super again and let all 
stand quiet for an hour or so to let the bees 
clean up the drip. Take off the cover and 
blow smoke down from above, so as to drive 
down a good part of the bees. Now take off 


both supers together There will still be 
bees to get out. Youcan set the supers ina 
cellar that is darkened only in one little spot 
through which the bees can get out, put the 
supers so far from this spot that the bees 
can not find their way back in the dark. Or, 
put the supers ina big box outdoors, cover 
over with a sheet, and as the bees gather on 
the sheet from time to time turn it over to 
let the bees out 


Bees Act Queerly 


he weather is very hot and sultry at this 
place, and about the hottest part of the day 
from noon until 4, there is a peculiar condi 
tion present among some of my bees A part 
of the bees issuing from the hive seem to be 


unable to fly There are no outward signs of 
any ailment, but they seem to have no wing 
power. They crawl about for something like 


5 minutes, and then after having made many 
vain attempts, they fly away. This condition 
affects different colonies at different times, 
and never more than 2 or 3 at once 

MISSOURI 


ANSWER hat beats me. Sounds a little 
like paralysis, only if it were paralysis the 
bees would hardly fly away after crawling 
about. Moreover there is a peculiar tremb 
ling in paralysis, and you make no mention 
of this. Bees that are kept too close and be 
come somewhat suffocated, act somewhat as 
yousay. Itis barely possible that the hive 
entrances are not large enough. and then the 
trouble comes in the hottest time of day 


Milkweed —Requeening 


1. Lenclose what we call milkweed rhe 
bees work on it hard. A magnifying glass 
shows a sticky substance on it. Is it a good 
honey-plant? 

2. Why do bees stick to it? 

3. Why do bees act as if they were intoxi 
cated? 

4. Lhave found some dead drones on the 
flowers- ‘They seem to stick, and cannot get 
away 

5. What month is best to requeen? The 
bees seem to be crazy WISCONSIN 


ANSWERs.—1!. Yes, except for the trouble 
you mention in next question 

2. The pollen-masses get fastened to their 
feet and stick so tight that the bees pull 
them from the plant and carry them away 

3. Not sure what you mean. Perhaps tumb 
ling about on the ground. They dothat when 
they have paralysis 

4. No, they do not have too heavy a load 
They are probably on the milkweed, held 
fast there in the way already mentioned 

5. No better time than last of harvest or 
later 


Feeding for Winter—Bee-Books 


1. I will have to feed my bees. What should 
I feed, and how often? 

2. If pollen is short, what can I give in its 
place? 

3. In putting in comb foundation, whers« 
should it be placed when first put in? 

1. Would \ BC of Bee Culture” be as 
good a bee-book as I can buy? If not, please 
mention another NORTH CAROLINA 


ANSWERS.—1. Sugar syrup should be fed 
until the bees have all together in the hive 
about 30 pounds of honey and syrup. For 
full particulars see your bee-book 

2. You can hardly give in the hive anything 
to take the place of pollen, but you can feed 
in boxes, in the open air, some substitute 
Rye-flour is used—all the better if unbolted 
You can use corn and eats ground together 
and after the bees have used the fine parts 
the balance may be fed to stock 

3. Lsuppose you mean when the hive al 
ready has some combs, in which case put the 
foundation between the combs 

3. Yes, it is good. Also Dadant's ‘ Lang 


stroth and Cook's * Manual After you 
have one or all of these, you can get Hutch 
inson’s Advanced Bee Culture and 


Forty Years Among the Bees 


Italian Bees—-Moving Bees—Other Questions 


i. Are the Italian bees cross? Are they 
large bees 

2. | will move my bees this fall about a 
quarter of a mile. Will I lose many by their 
returning to the old location? 

,. I winter the bees on the summer stands 
and I never lose to amount to anything. Will 
snow smother bees when the hive-entrance 
is full? I always keep it clear from snow 
and ict 


3. | leave some comb honey on each colony 
all winter. Is that a good idea’ My bees all 
face the southeast, and have no shade at all 

s. In moving my bees a quarter of a mile I 
will put a board in front of each hive for 
them to bump against. Will that do any 
good? 

6. Is it best to take honey off as soon as the 
-~ is ry 

7. Will a queen sting if you don't mash o1 
mS eze be re 

8 Tellme what to do with a cross colons 
of bees. I have one that will attack mea 
hundred feet from the hive? 

y. What makes bees cluster on the outside 
of the hive? They have room. Only one lot 
does that ILLINOIS 


ANSWERKs.—1. No. Italians are considered 
good-natured, but the cross between Italians 
and blacks is vicious. You will see no differ 
ence in size 

2. If moved at a time when they are still 
gathering, a good many will return to the old 
place. After honey ceases to yield, very few 

3 Soft snow at the entrance will do no 
harm. If it becomes partly thawed and then 
freezes into ice that prevents the entrance of 
air, it is bad 

4. It's all right for the bees, but bad for 
sections, if you leave it in that shape 
5 Yes 

6. Yes, if it is comb honey The comb be 
comes darkened, and it does not sell so well 

Sut the taste of the honey is as good as that 
in the whitest comb per haps better 

7 o 

8. Give it a queen of gentler stock 

y. Likely the colony is very strong, the hive 
pretty close, and the weather hot: so they 
cluster outside where it is more comfortable 


Why Loss of Queen? 


1. Some time ago I received an Italian 
queen, and introduced her successfully. On 
removing the empty cage and finding her 
laying. | clipped her wings very closely 
After 18 days I went to the hive and found 
young bees hatching. No unsealed brood 
numerous young drones, and a virgin queen 
in possession of the hive. Do you think that 
clipping the queen's wings caused super 
sedure? If so, what explains the presence 
of the Italian drones in the colony? 

2. Is it probable that I killed the queen in 
replacing the frames, or would that conflict 
with the presence of drones’ LOUISIANA 


ANSWERsS.—1. The queen may have been 
killed, not because of the loss of wings, but 
because of strange odor from handling, or 
merely because of the disturbance. Noth 
ing strange about the presence of drones 
They may have been from the previous 
queen, or from the new queen 

2. Possible; hardly seeiaiea 


Disinfecting Combs——Bait-Sections 


1. What is the best method to treat brood 
combs, so as to be doubly sure that there 
will be no chances of foul brood getting into 
the apiary from those bought brood-combs 
as I have a chance to buy old combs 

2. How would you treat sections partly 
filled, or how would you use them in the su 
pers? On the outside rows, or in the cente 
as baits’ I have no extractor to extract these 
bait-sections in the fall, so have to keep them 
until spring for baits and feeding. Some 
years lam caught with a lot of them on my 
hands. Lastspring I put a lot of them in the 
supers that had the honey granulated, and 
put the top side of the section down, so as to 
vet the section built out at the top and bot 
tom. ‘The bees did it, and this granulated 
honey left a dark color in the center of the 
section NEW YORK 


ANSWERs.—1. I don't know of any way \t 
one time it was claimed that formaldehyde 
would disinfect them, but I think that is 
givenup. Your only safe way is to buy them 
where you évow there has been no disease 

2. As soon as the harvest is over, get the 
bees to empty them out, covering them up so 
that only one or two bees can enter at a time 
Then the bees will not tear them to pieces 
Some put them around the outside of the 
super. I prefer them in the cente 


Feeding a Weak Colony—Winter Hive-Ventilation 


1. An old bee-keeper told me a good way to 
feed a weak colony of bees through the win 
ter, was to make a thick syrup and then take 
rye flour and mix it up until it was as thick 
as putty and lay a big bunch on the top-bars 
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Ile said that did them for both bread and 
meat. What do you think of the plan? 

s, How much sugar will it take to winter a 
fair colony 

How well have your bees done this vear? 

So far out of 25 colonies | have not got any 
honey. Only gors pounds in sight vet. No 
white Clover as vet 


j. Last winter | used some board sealed 
covers over the brood-chamber which were 
ght, and [I lost several colonies. [Lam now 
making a ventilator hole 2x8 inches in the 
same covers, with wire-screen over the hole, 
ind will lay some old carpet over it. How do 
vou think that will work to let off some of 
the hot air? Will it keep the combs from 


molding as badly as they did last winter I 
have a ‘4-inch space over the top-bars so 
that the bees can go over from one to an 
other INDIANA 
ANSWERS.—1. Better leave out the flour 
Although they might do with it, they will do 


better without it. When they begin to rear 


brood in the spring, then they will need 
something as a substitute for pollen if they 
have no pollen setter feed the sugar syrup 
is early as possible, so it will be in good 
shape for winter 

2. About 30 pounds of honey is counted the 
right thing. Ass pounds of sugar and 2 of 
water make a syrup about as strong as 
honey, you will feed about 22 pounds of sugat 
to equal the 3o pounds of honey. Feed in 
August or September, giving a pound ora 
pint of water with each pound of sugar. If 
vou feed later the syrup must not be so thin 
But better feed early 


3. My bees are doing no better than yours 
Ifthere is ““no white clover as yet" in Au 
vust, you needn't look for any before next 
Ve q 


ar 
3. It will probably work all right 


Location of Hives in the Apiary 


| have an idea on which I would be pleased 
to have your opinion before trying it myself 
Place 4 colonies of bees as shown in ac 


companying diagram. Interchange at inte 


vals of a Week or to days or longer, subject 
to one’s opinion), as shown in the diagram 
Continue same through the entire honey 


season. What, if any, 
upon swarming? 
Will this not 
shaking? 
Would bees coming in from the tield load 
ed with pollen and nectar be molested? 
Changing the location of ar og ’s is to be 
done through the middle of the day, and 
while the bees are busy in the field. 
NEBRASKA 


effect will this have 


have a similar effect to 


ANSWER ‘continual changing of that kind 
would eed interfere enough with the 
plans of the bees to make swarming less, but 
hardly enough less to pay for the trouble 
Bees returning from the tields laden would 
be kindly received, although there might be 
some trouble if a dearth should occur. Very 
likely the effect would be something like 
shaking, but will shaking prevent swarm- 
ing? If it gives as much energy toa colony 
as some think, would that not be the very 
thing to promote swarming? 


Italianizing—Rearing Queens—Swarming— 
Wintering 


1. What time of the vear is best to Italianize 
bees? 

2. Lwish to ltalianize my bees, but do not 
want to buy more than one-half dozen quee ae 
and rear the rest. Could I do this as late as 
August or September: 

7 In rearing queens where 
bees, will not the voung 
black drones 

1. What is the best way to rear queens 


you have black 
queens meet with the 


s. How would it do to put queen-excluding 
zine between the hive and bottom-board to 
prevent swarming 


6% When wintering bees on the summer 
stands, what is the best way to pack or fix 
them 

7. Lhave a stone basement under our house 
but itis rather damp. Would it be a good 
place to winter my bees? KANSAS 

ANSWERS. ot. That depends upon when 
you ask the question. If you ask it in the 


spring, the answer is. Don't wait till fali, 
but get in your Italian queen at least as early 
as the beginning of the honey harvest, so that 
vou can breed from her the same season 
B _ the right answer at the present time is: 
The sooner the better, so as to have your 
new queen in a full colony in good working 


order next season earls 


y) American Bee Journal 


I'm afraid you'll find it rather late to rear 
queens by the time you get your new queens 
established, but by all means don't wait till 
spring to get the new ones At the present 
time vou'll get good queens for less money. 

“es 

1. It takes a whole book to tell that. G. M 
Doolittle has written anexcellent book on the 
subject, Doolittle’s “ Scientific Queen-Rear 
ing.’ and he knows what he's talking about. 
In“ Forty Years Among the Bees” you will 
tind particulars of the way I rear queens for 
my own use Also any good bee-book will 
tell about it 

5. It doesn't work 
». There are almost as many ways as there 
ire different bee-keepers. Use for packing 


what vou have convenient—cork chips, 
leaves, planer shavings, rags, etc., having 3 or 
sinches on all sides except the front, which 


may have less packing or none, and 4 or more 
inches of packing on top, well protected from 


rain. A place well sheltered from the wind 
is desirable 
7. Dampness is not generally good, and yet 


with Kood ventilation and a temperature of 
is to 48 degrees vou may have good success 
\t any rate it may do no harm for vou to try 
part of vour colonies there 


Putting on Supers—Colony Stopped Storing 


i. When is the best time to put supers on 
how early in the spring? Would you put on 
two supers at once, or wait till one is filled, 
aud then put on the othe re 

» | have one swarm that [I caught last year 
which filled the room about half, and win 
tered all right, and seemed to do pretty well 
for about 3 weeks, but seems to have stopped 
while the other bees are storing honey in 
the super. What is the matter? IOWA 


ANSWERs.--1. Don't put on supers till bees 
vather enough to fill their brood-chamber. 
\bout that time vou will see bits of white 
Wax at the upper part of the combs and top 
bars. Youare probably in a white clover 
region, and should put on supers as soon as 
clover is in bloom. 

2. Hard to say what is the trouble 
knowing more about it. Possibly the en 
played out. They may have reareda new 
one and will come up later 


without 


Getting Bees Out of Supers—Transferring—Keep- 
ing Queens—Queenless Bees 


t. How do you ret the bees out of supers 
when you are taking off honey? 

2. Do you use a queen-excluder on your 
hives to keep the queen from laying in the 
sections? If not, how do you prevent this? 

3. The bee-pasture I have is as follows: 
Several large orchards of fruit-bloom, then 
20 to s0 acres white clover, 5 to 15 acres 
alsike, hundreds of acres of red clover, with 
lots of wild flowers. With this pasturage 
could [keep soto ro colonies and make it 
paver 

+. How canl get the bees to build queen 
cells when [ wish to form a nucleus? 

s. What is the best time of vear to transfer 
from box to standard hive? 

6. Where I wish to transfer and requeen on 
full sheets of foundation, should I let the old 
queen go in with the bees, or should I intro- 
duce the new one at once? 

7. When one receives a queen by mail in 
an introducing cage, and does not wish to in- 
troduce her for a few days, how can he keep 
~— from dying? 

How long will a queen live in a cage on 
the frames above the cluster, where the bees 
have access to her? 

9. [have 2 colonies that [know are queen- 
less, and still they are busy carrying in pol- 
len. Some say they will not do this when 
they have no queen. Is this so? If so, why 
do these carry pollen? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS. — 1. First blow smoke lively for 
a little while on top to drive a good share of 
the bees down. ‘Then, if honey is coming in 
a flood, the super may be set on end on top 
of the hive till the bees leave it. Generally 

this would start robbing, so the usual plan is 

to pile the supers up ro tors high, put a Miller 
escape on top, and let the bees come out at 
leisure. You will tind the matter fully illus- 
trated in “ Forty Years Among the Bees 

2. With /a// sheets of foundation in sec 
tions, and frames not too shallow in the 
brood-chamber, the queen so seldom makes 
trouble in the supers that I never use an ex- 
cluder to keep her down. 


; No That is, if vour bees have only 
about an acre to the colony of white and 
alsike clover, for red clover hardly counts. 


But it’s pretty safe guess that more than you 





have stated is in reach of your bees, for 
spread out probably 2 miles on each side. |\ 
best one can only guess at such things, b 
I'd put my guess at more than 50 colonies 

1. Make a strong colony queenless. 

s. When the bees swarm naturally. Hi, 
the swarm in the hive desired, and ar da 
later there will be nu worker-brood left, an: 
you can then cut out the combs and dispos 
of the remaining bees as you think best 


6. You may do either way, but the be: 
will be be tter satisfied with their new qua 
ters if their old queen is with them. 

7. Leave her in the cage in the house, |} 
ing sure there is enough food present. |t 
may be still better to put her in the hi 
where she is eventually to be introducc: 
only not allowing the bees of the colony t 
get at the candy to let her out. 

8. I don't know. I never tried it more tha 
3 or 4 weeks. 

9. Queenless bees do carry pollen; bu 
after they have been queenless for a tim: 
they have asurplus of pollen on hand, and 
then they carry less pollen and small: 
loads. 





Foul Brood Origin and Treatment 


lLnoticed your reply to 
page 276. will say that‘ 
alone in his belief. His idea has been creep 
ing in my gray matter for many years. Iam 
not : scientific man, but I have great respect 
for If | am rightly informed, the germs 
of ail diseases are in our system all th 
time, and are only waiting for the proper 
conditions to arise, when they will get th: 
best of us. Then we are sick. 

I think the easiest and safest way for yo 
to handle your foul brood is to remove th: 
queen, and when dark comes so no bees wi! 
possibly fly, take the hive in the shop and let 
the bees fly out of the window, having a bee 
escape to it. When the brood is all hatched 
out, and the bees all out, melt up the comb 
This is a perfectly safe plan, for there'll be 
no tinkering, and no bees will get any of th: 


“Michigan” on 
*Michigan”’ is not 


honey. I would like to have just one “ fill 
of nice white clover honey of this year's 
vintage. ILLINOIS 
ANSWER.—It is quite true tnat germs abound 


and are kept in subjection ina healthy body 
but don’t you think it’s rather sweeping tuo 
say that germs of «a// diseases are in our sys 
tems? I am loth to believe that germs of 
vellow fever are keeping company with yo 
and me. It is also true that some of th: 
scientists across the water have said that 
the miscreant that causes foul brood is 
nothing but a common bacillus that is to bi 
found everywhere. But Dr. Phillips and his 
“evang”’ at Washington don’t tell us any 
thing of the kind, and I've great faith that 
they know what they’re talking about. They 
tell us that foul brood is due to a specifi 
bacillus, and if | understand rightly it is » 
common everywhere f it were, why did 
never attack my bees till now? In my ex 
perience of nearly half acentury, I feel sur 
that, especially in my first, years, my bees 
were many atime in as coed condition to bh 
overcome as this year. Nhy didn’t the: 
have foul brood? Crtainly they hon ‘ 
have had it if the proper germs are every 
where present, But when the right Seer 
came along, it grew and flourished, much to 
my sorrow. 

Your plan of shutting up the diseased co 
ony in a shop and letting the bees mak: 
their exit through an escape in the window 
seems to provide against spreading the dis 

ease, but I don't quite see how it will com: 
out atthe last. Of course you can furnis! 
water, which bees must have, but what wi 
become of the bees that have never flow! 
to mark the old location? Willthey be scat 
tered about among the hives of the apia: 
or will they stay clustered on the shop-w 
dow? 


Drawn Combs—Queens Graded “ Breeders ” 


1 frequently need “drawn combs’ 


frames, and want your plan to get as mat! 
as needed 

1. At or around swarming season. 

2. Atany time during the “ working s¢ 
son” that I may need them, up to October 

;. Best plan to get bees to enter supers 

1. How and when can I have extra draw 
combs in supers of sections, and how lat 
will bees draw 2 foundation? Having 
good “ fall flow,’ | would like to have s« 
tions drawn and ready for this, if I can ha\ 
it done in June, July and August. 

s. ‘‘ Extra-select queen) breeders.” Prices 
run from “virgins” up to extra-select bre eK 
ers. The grades up to breeders I und 
stand 





but the breeders and grades I do no 
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What constitutes a “ breede1 

is used by queen-breeders? 
, 6. How are they graded? 
. How are they produced, or reared: 
d. Is the sre a standard rule for the grading— 
breeders,” select breeders, and extra- 
select breeders? 
}, This naming of grades of queens is some 
what of a puzzle to a novice, especially here 
in the South where the “blind lead the 

lind.” Iread all inthe bee-papers, but to 
some questions I find no answers to suit my 
needs SOUTH CAROLINA 


queen), 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no possible way to 
‘et bees to build combs only as they feel 
the need of them, and they always fill them 
up as they go. If you have any idea that you 
can ever get the bees to build em//y comb, 
please give it up as animpossibility. Around 
the swarming season, when breeding is 
voing on rapidly, if you put an empty frame 
between two frames of brood, you will get a 
comb built out—of course filled with brood 
vartof it drone-brood, unless you use worker 
foundation. 

It can be done ov/y when a honey-flow is 
mn, by putting frames of comb foundation in 
in extr acting- super 

;. Put in the center of the super a “ bait,’ 
or section that had been partly filled the 
previous season, and then emptied by the 
bees. (See editorial page 

1. If you mean combs without honey in 
them, you can't do it. Bees will draw out 
foundation any time when they need addi 
tional room when honey is yielding. ‘The only 
way youcan have combs in advance fora 

ill ow is to get them filled with honey and 
then emptied—hardly a paying proposition 

;. Please don’t give me away to the public, 
but | may as well confess that I too am puz 
zied to understand exactly what is meant by 
the different names. I don't know of any 
standard by which the grading is done. So 
far as I know, an untested queen that sells 
for a dollar or less is reared exactly like the 
extra-select breeder. I suppose the latter 
suught to be one that has been tested for at 
‘ —_— a full season, its worker progeny hay 

xy Shown by the extra harvest gathered that 
t is an extra-good queen to breed from 

lf any of those who use the terms can tell 
better just how the terms are used, I'!! be 
glad to yield the floor 





A Queen Experience 


\ queen ordered last spring came to 
hand the first week in June, and not being 
ithome at the time,a brother bee-keepe: 
near by made a strong colony queenless by 
t taking the old queen with 2 frames of bees 

it otf the hive, and thereby made a nucleus 
Ww vhie h left the old colony minus a queen, and 
put the new queen, cage and all, in between 

combs and closed the hive 


Che next day Icame home, and was sut 
rised as to what had been done with the 
ueen. Onthe fourth day I released het 
ind was successful with her introduction 
She was an extraordinarly good layer, but I 
found that she laid from 1 to 3 eggs ina cell 
which did not hatch the first weeks, but 
being patient with her, being the first queen 
to do that kind of work under my years of 
»bservation, and being busy with other work, 
ind could not attend her, and so left her 
o her own good will. and the bees being 
contented, I was satisfied she was there a 
right 

July ith I notice well-colored Italian 
worker-bees outside the entrance, which 
pleased me very much. On the oth, for the 
want of more room,I! transferred her from 
the 8frame hive into a 1o-frame hive, and 
saw her the first time since | had released 
her--a beautiful queen Her progeny are 
well marked, from 2 to 3 banded Italian bees 
| would like to have an explanation as to 
why her eggs would not hatch at first; and 
ilso as to laying so many egys in each cell 


\s faraslcan see at present, she seems 
to be all right, and has a few frames we 
hlled with brood from the egg to the emeryg 
i bees. They are very quiet under mani 
lation. Iam anxious to know what success 
am going to have with them in the future 

ONTARIO 


\NSWER.—I don't know. Bees do freaky 
things that are hard to explain. Sometimes 
i queen lays eggs that are all right, and the 
bees fail to hatch them. ‘This is common in 
the fall. After a journey through the mails 
i queen is sometimes a little slow to get to 
work all right. She may for a time lay eggs 
rregularly, perhaps 2 in a cell. If a good 
queen is crowded for room she may lay 2 
eggs ina cell, but your queen probably had 
plenty of room. 





An Extra-Fine Honey Year 


| have 13 colonies, all doing well. This is an 
extra-fine year for honey—white clover in 
abundance. I have bought a Barnes circular 
saw, and made my own hives, and this year’s 
crop of honey will pay for all expenses 
REV. Jos. DREXLER 
Norway, Iowa, Aug. 6. 


Honey Crop a Failure 


‘The honey crop here is a complete failurs 
this vear This is my 13th year with bees 
and “unlucky 13" itis. Only 400 pounds of 
dark honey-dew stuff from 60 colonies. Other 
farm crops are gooc 

EDWARD BLACKSTON! 

Cumberland, Ohio, Aug. 14 


Only One-Third Crop 


sees have not done well here this year 
We will get only about one-third of a crop, 
and that will be buckwheat and heartsease 
I have 25 colonies of bees, and have been 
keeping bees for 5 years. 
RAY A. HAMILTON 
Iroquois I] Aug. 25 


Not Half a Crop 


The honey crop is no good—not half a 
crop, and lots of honey-dew. We have had 
but very few days of good weather this sea 
son at has been cold and wet, and then hot 


and dry There were very few swarms 
throughout the country. We had a good 
rain Aug. 3. If we get more soon the fall 
flow may help out some 
N. COOKE & SON 
W ood! I Aug. 4 


Not Much Surplus Honey. 


I don’t think there will be much surplus 
honey offered from my locality. It has been 


too wet. Maybe we will get a fall flow from 
isters and goldenrod 3uckwheat is not 
producing much. Young white clover looks 
extra-fine J. R. COOPER 
Spargurs\ Ohio, Aug. 3 
A Good Swarm 
[had aswarm of bees come out June I 
putthem i i standard hive, then filled the 
lower part and took off the super with 24 
pounds in it. By July 18 they had stored 
about 75 pounds of honey I would like to 
hear of aswarm that will beat it. I am just 
i beginn GEORGE SHIERREY 
Medfo I () i July 
Bees Doing Nothing 

Bees are doing nothing but loafing and 
Waiting for the time to come to di« Ihe 
honey crop is not nearly one-third as good 
as last vear, and neag@ly all that I have is 
mixed with honey-dew There have been 
but 6 days that bees worked on white clover 
and the last 4 weeks have been too dry and 
hot The farmers cut the sweet clover just 
when the bees want it A. N. Cook} 

W oodh | Aug. 1 

Poor Quality of Honey 

My bees ire doing hire Some of them 
have filled supers. The Carniolans are 
storing more honey than the Italians. Last 
ear and this has been so. They build up 
sooner in the spring, and swarm sooner than 
the Italians the honey they are bringing 
in is of very poor quality. It is honey-dew 


and very dark in color hey are not bring 
ing very much now. I think the fall flow will 
be good here, as we have had so much rain 
this summer Goldenrod, smartweed, and 
aster are growing everywhere The hones 


all over this part of Indiana is very dark. | 


get 12% cents a pound for it, or 12% cents a 


section, at my bee-yard 

We had no white clover here this summer 
but if nothing happens toit we will hs ave the 
finest white clover flow next year » have 
had for years. We had a good white c clove ! 
bloom last year, but it lasted only about 6 o1 
7 days. It got so hot and dry that it all dried 
up, but it left an abundance of seed on the 
ground, and some fields are white with 
bloom now, and bees are working on it fine 

Scottsburg. Ind., Aug. 2 MARTIN 





Fine Fall Honey Prospect 


| havé 36 colonies of bees in my home api 
ary, and we have 136 colonies in an out-api 
ary. We got about 2500 pounds of honey from 
the willow blossoms this spring. The home 
apiary Lrun for comb honey and the other 
for extracted. There is a fine prospect for a 
fall honey crop here. There are thousands 
of acres of smartweed en vinning in about ! 
mile from the home apiary, and the othe 
apiary is right in the middle of it 

Shreveport, La., Aug. 24 B. V. COSTON 


About Half a Crop 


lam delighted to read reports and expe 
riences, sol believe [should write some also 
I started bee-keeping in 1001 with one col 
ony. Last spring I had 97 colonies. I run 
my apiary for comb honey. I have 4300 sec 
tions on the hives yet—about half of them 
finished. We will have about half a crop 
this year The bees are not doing much 
now. White clover is about all gone. I win 
ter my bees in the cellar. Swarming was 
very bad this year ]. C. DONAHU! 

Holbrook, lowa. July 27 


Fairly Good Honey Season 


Bee-keepers are scarce in this part of 
Idaho. I don't know of any bees in this val 
ley outside of my own | have 69 colonies I 
started the season with 31. I have had a 
fairly good season for honey, and had con 
siderable honey-dew. I depend altogether 
upon wild pasturage for the bees—buck 
bush. willow-herb, goldenrod, and asters 
some white clover. No alfalfa or irrigation 
here as they have in the southern part of 
the State. Bees do not winter very well “ 
a rule, on account of the aster honey, 
think, as they work on it very late in the bau 
Of course, one could extract and then feed 
for winter stores, but that would be quite a 
job so late in the season 

The “ Old Reliable” is a welcome visitor 
I feel yrateful to Dr. Miller and Mr. Doolittle 
for what they write F. R. JORDAN 

sonners Ferry, Idaho, Aug. 21 





Some Experience With Bees 


I have charge of the Electric Light and 


Power Plant here at Princeton, but my home 
and apiary are at Kuttawa, Ky., and as | 
could not be with my bees at home, I had a 
colony in a box-hive there, so | transferred 
them and brought them to Princeton in 
April. and the first swarm that came out 
after | brought them here was when I was at 
home to spend Sunday | love to handle 
bees so well | could not do without a few to 
pass the time with. I had a swarm come to 
me—a fine queen and about a pint of bees 


built them up to a fine colony, then took 
them to Kuttawa 

I keep my bees on the roof of the Plant 
where they do not bother any one, and no 
one bothers them 

While at Kuttawa,in July, a man cut a 
bee-tree on Saturday night, and on Sunday | 
went and put the bees in a box That night 
my mother went and got them, and Monday 
morning put them into a hive, and in the eve 
ning they came out and went into a hive next 
to them. It was a small swarm that had beer 
hived about 2 weeks, and when | was home 
\ug. 2, they had ro frames nicely filled witl 


brood, and were working in the super 


On Aug. 2 1 went home to spend a week 
and cut a bee-tree. I got one of the finest 
and largest swarms Il ever saw Vhey were 


ina limb of a big tree, and when the tree fell 
the part the bees were in split off and | 
moved it out Where I could ¢ t at it easil 

Some of the combs were A to 4 feet longs 
and from s to tloinches wide. The bees were 
volden Italians, and as gentle as any bees it 
my home yard. I put them in a large box 
that night with the brood, and the next morn 
ing made a hive, fit the comb in the frames 
ind shook the bees in. All went well until 


ibout 1 and they swarmed out. I heard 
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them coming out, and went to see what was 
the trouble. Having a queen-guard handy I 
put it on, but too late. The queen had 
already come out, but I was too wise for 
them. I had clipped her wing the evening 
before. I found her on the ground, put her 
back, and very soon the bees settled, and I 
smoked them, and back to the hive they 
went, but in about 5 minutes out they came 
again, sol let them settle and smoked them 
and they went back. I decided that they 
were hungry, for there was no honey in the 
combs given them, so I got some of the old 
comb with hones in it and fed them, and the 
next morning they were bringing in pollen 
and seemed contented with their new home 
Fhey had is or 20 pounds of honey in the 
tree, but the most of it was dark, 


All the honey I have gotten at Kuttawa 
has been dark, but I have taken, from the 2 
colonies at Princeton, about 30 pounds of 
light honey with a fine flavor. The dark 
honey hasa fine flavor, too. The bees have 
gotten barely enough to rear brood since 
June 23 until about July 27, when they began 
to gain a little, and are now storing in the 
supers 

On page 264 Mr. L. Boomhower seems to 
have had bad luck with 2 swarms with 
clipt queens, and has become discouraged 
says he wants no more clipped queens 
Well, for me, 1 want no other way but 
clipped queens. If [| have a young queen, as 
soon as I find eggs I clip her. and all queens 
that | have must be clipped. I think it the 
only way to save swarms lL... S. DICKSON 

Princeton, Ky., Aug. 16 


Not Quite So Large a Crop 


Inthe August American Bee Journal the 
helper reported to Mr. Pryal incorrectly 
Not any helper knew the amount of my crop 
| wish it had been the amount stated, but it 
was nearly & tons less. ‘The amount of bees 
was beyond the troo-colony mark in the 
spring, so you see the average was small 
the season was cold and backward, and the 
working force decreased during the cold 
spell to half the amount of the usual work- 
ing force, and hot winds finished up. My 
average in good years is from 200 to 300 
pounds per colony. M. H. MENDLESON 

Ventura, Calif., Aug. 21 


A Foul-Broody County 


1almost all the bee-papers nowadays we 
see quite a discussion on foul brood. A short 
time agoour deputy foul brood inspector, 
Mr. G. DeMuth, called on me. He invited 
me to go out with him a day. which invita 
tion I gladly accepted. Our first was a visit 
to an apiary of about 125 colonies—as nearly 
as we could tind out about half diseased 
Phe owner had treated some 


Our next was toan apiary otf 8 colonies, 


diseased. ‘The owner did not know any 
thing about foul brood 


3 


Next was toa one-colony apiary, diseased; 
laving worker; and old combs scattered all 
over, as he had transferred them. 


The next was to a lady with 2 box-hive 
colonies. ‘They were simply rotten. When 
we gave her instructions, she wanted to 
know who we were and where from. She 
said she had had bees pretty nearly all her 
life and did not believe they were sick—only 
moth. She said this was like Chicago tuber- 
culosis wave with cattle—tirst tear every- 
thing to pieces and then die out. It was very 
amusing 

The next apiary was 3 colonies, all dis- 
eased 

Our next was a large-sized apiary; as 
nearly as |can remember about 4 diseased. 
Although he was treating them, from the 
foregoing you can see that this county isa 
hot-bed of disease. And I think it is high 
time something is done, as it is pretty hard 
on an up-to-date bee-keeper to keep his bees 
healthy when such conditions exist around 
him. Most slipshod bee-keepers are afraid 
to tackle the job of transferring 

TENRY ROORDA 

Fair Oaks, Ind., Aug. 16 


A Discouraging Season 


Another vear for honey harvest is gone for 
this locality, as buckwheat is not grown here 
anv more to speak ot sees came out of the 
cellar very strong, but light in stores. Soft 
maple, box-elder and willow pollen were all 
lost on account of cold. Apple blossom was 
immense, and the weather just right; dande- 
lion the same sees built up fine and re- 


quired from one to 4 supers for room. White 
clover dried out last fall, but plenty came 
up from last year’s seed, but no bees on it 
It has been a hand-to-mouth affair for the 
bees. Alsike clover was fine, but the 
weather nto pet were such that some 
days no nectar was gathered; some days one 
to 3 hours’ work, then some days nothing 
again 

Bees were as cross as hornets. I began to 
think I must use a veil. Then perhaps the 
next afternoon the bees would come into 
the hives like a returning swarm, all cross 
ness gone. ‘Then basswood came very good, 
but strong winds hindered. ‘The bees went 
northeast 2's to 4 miles, and the flow was so 
good the bees roared early in the morning, 
ut by oo’clock a heavy west or southwest 
wind came up and they could not fly against 
it when heavily loaded. There would not 
one bee plunk down at the entrance where 
there would be 20 on alsike—all inside of %4 
of a mile. Bees 3 or 4 miles from alsike 
clover or basswood are on the verge of star 
vation, even to tearing out the brood 


Sweet clover is on now, but that is so liable 
to get cut. The honey harvest will be the 
poorest in years Just last year it was the 
best goldenrod in 18 years. Bees worked 
one fall. A long, black bug infests it and 
spoils the flower for nectar. Only one year 
did I see bees on mammoth clover; never on 
medium But plenty of bumble-bees and 


plenty of nectar Che bees’ tongues are too 
short N. A. KLUCK. 


Lena, IIl., July 26 


Bees Having Hard Time 


Last vear was a good one for the bees, but 
they are now having a hard time to live. We 
have not had a good rain since last Oc tober 

E. W. SUTCLIFFE 
W eatherford, Tex., Aug. o 


White Clover a Failure 


3ees in this locality are doing but little 
good. White clover was an entire failure 
I have not had aswarm this vear. Not new 
honey enough to sweeten a pancake 
REV.) MILTON MAHIN 
Newcastle. Ind., July a1 


Mostly Fair-Quality Honey-Dew 


The past season has been a poor one. The 
honey that has been secured is mostly 
honey-dew, though of fair quality. We will 
feed allsuch back to the bees for winter 
stores, and at the same time hope for better 
results next season GRANT STANLEY 

Nisbet, Pa., Aug 
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About Half a Crop—Introducing Queens 


The honey crop in this locality is about 
half. amounting toa superful to the colony 
in my yard of so, and gathered exclusively 
from basswood, which bloomed and yielded 
nectar more than in many years past. The 
bee-keepers of this section suffered also 
from the honey-dew scourge, said by old 
residents to be the first since the year I8so. 
The bees gathered continuously from this 
source forover 3 weeks, and filled the supers 
with the stuff. When basswood began to 
bloom 1 took all supers off and replaced 
them with new empty sections, and as the 
bees had been accustomed to going above 
they were storing nice basswood honey ina 
day or two, in the new sections. I gave the 
honey-dew honey away and found ready 
applicants for same, 


I see from the rg ts of amateurs in the 
bee-papers that a great many have trouble 
in introducing poh. ens by following instruc- 
tions sent out by most queen-breeders with 
the queens sold. ‘These losses happen more 
frequently by trying to introduce duringa 
honey-dearth. I have had their experience, 
losing as many as four fifths of the queens i 
tried to introduce, by following instructions 
on the mailing cage, and during a time when 
bees were gathering no honey. I can intro- 
duce every queen during a honey-dearth,by 
the following method 

First, take the queen from the colony you 
wish to requeen. A day or two before put- 
ting the strange queen in said colony, take a 
Miller division-board feeder, putting it in 
place of a frame of honey next to the side of 
the hive. Place the new queen, caged and 
with attendants, across the feeder so as not 
to fall in the feeder. Pour in a quart of 
syrup made from equal parts of granulated 


sugar and water. This should be done lat: 
in the evening. Then the next morning 

early go to the hive and lift the quilt gently 
and pour another pint of syrup in the 
feeder; after pouring a thin stream of luk: 

warm syrup between each frame, and when 
all bees are busy taking up the syrup releas« 
the queen and let her run down between th: 
frames, and close the hive. In 3 days afte: 
her release I always find her laying. 


This method should be used in colonies 
that are of sufficient numbers so as not to 
be attacked by robbers, although I have 
never had the least trouble by bees trying to 
rob. JAMES WOLFE 

Captina, W. Va., Aug. 17 





A New Departure in the book business has 
been taken by the Werner Company, Akron, 
Ohio, as you will note from their advertise 
ment in-this issue. As the largest actual 
manufacturers of books in the world, they 
are now making their product direct to the 
farmer at factory prices. We believe it to 
the interest of our readers to send for their 
catalog now, whether vou contemplate pur 
chasing any books or not. Please mention 
the American Bee Journal when writing 


—————— 


A Great Poultry Offer.— The particular at 
tention of our readers is called to an adver 
tisement in this issue under which Poultry 
Success, of Springfield, Ohio, the world’s 
leading and best poultry journal is offering 
in connection with a year’s subscription the 
great Briggs System and Secret books, mak 
ing it possible for every one, beginner or ex 
perienced poultry-raiser, in confined quar- 
ters or where poultry has free range, to be 
more successful in handling poultry than 
by any other system. 

he price of the Briggs Book has just been 
reduced from §$s.00, and is now offered in 
connection with a year's subscription to 
Poultry Success at only $1.25. 

We feel confident it will be profitable for 
our readers who are interested in poultry 
matters to investigate this offer and send to 
Poultry Success, Springtield, Ohio, for sam 
ples and circulars, although the advertise 
ment appearing in this issue gives full in 
formation. You will make no mistake if 
you send the $1.25 at once, being very careful 
to address your letter in full as follows: 
Hosterman Pub. Co., Briggs Desk 49, Spring- 
tield, Ohio, and mention the American Bee 
Journal when writing 





National Convention at SiouxCity, 
Sept. 22 and 23, 1909 

The 40th convention of the above 
Association will hold its first session 
at 10 am., of Wednesday, Sept. 22, in 
the Armory room on the upper floor 
of the City Hall, in Sioux City, lowa. 

The Chicago House will be the 
headquarters for bee-keepers during 
the convention. General Manager 
France expects to be there the day 
before the convention opens, and have 
a reception committee at each train as 
it arrives with bee-keepers. 

The program will consist of papers 
by some of the leading beedomites, 
question-box, ete. A large attendance 
is expected, among which will doubt- 
less be many new faces. Come and 
meet your fellow bee-keepers, and en- 
joy the two-days’ convention. 


= ae = — 
Western Illinois Convention 


The annual convention of the West- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the County Court room, 
at Galesburg, on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 
1909. All interested in bee-keeping are 
invited to attend. 

W. B. Moore, /’ves., Altona, III. 
F. B. Hazcetrt, Sec., Galesburg, Il. 











september, 1909. 




























BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side picvcures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
zor if you happen 
© be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 








































- size, Be sure to 
re) op PD - emeg pame 
and @ ress. nile 
2 delivered intwo 
7m weeks. Price of knife 
< alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
< hire year subscrip- 
on .75. 
- Free "for 4 
r new 75c sub- 
ad scriptions. 
mn haiti 
2 BEE-KEEPERS' 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
A really good 
pen. As far 





as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equal to any 
any ofthe 

























u 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 

























holder is 

hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
quickly removed. Tne simple 
eeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 
ping blotting or spotting. Every 
»e8-keeper ought to carry one in 
his vest-pocket. Comes in_ box 
with directions and filler. Each 
en guaranteed. Here shown two- 
hirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.50. Given 
free for3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

































































































MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. Four 
and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 
many bee-keepers. 
Full printed directions 
sent with each one. 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 2 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 
one new subscription at 75 cents. 
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friends we will mail them sample copies free. 








IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part is1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller. 
end is 1% inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having a sharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr. Miller, 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
“T think as much of 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid,40cents. With 
a@ year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 








PREMIUM QUEENS 


Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 


SPECIAL CLUBBING ano PREMIUM OFFERS 


In Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 

: After they have received their copies, with a little talk. you can get some to sub- 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. ‘They're worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


*OZIS [BNz0e Jl Vey A[JOVXY 


| BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPEI 3 


| Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 0, 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 

with gold letters and design, illustraced with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr 

Miller. It is a good, new story of successfu 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. rice alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 
new subscriptions at +5 cents each, 

Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 

inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Giwen free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


ABC &X YZ of Bee Culture, by A. I. 
& E. R. Root.—Over 5300 pages describing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. With a year’s subscription, $2.00, 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 7 
cents each, 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver 
best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With 
year’s subscription, 8.40. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, price alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.16. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, heipfail, interestirc, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 

.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 
ree for 4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated, No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 
work by ‘‘The Father Gr American Bee-Cul- 
ture.’ 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. Witha year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
edin two items, each occupying a fall pa e. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 


for queens. Safe de- booklet should be placed in the hands of 
livery. guaranteed. ovesyoody not families “ ith the mown yt 
; 9 . oney or its main object 1s © interes )@0- 
yy es gents eace. ple in honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
- or $4.00, or or cents. With a year’s subscription, 9 cents, 
$7.50. One quecn Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 
with a year's sub- Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
scription, $1.20. year’s subscrip’ion, $1.00; or the 3 copies 


Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 


given free for 2 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 


HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 138 pages, which is just what our German 


ts, => 
TTS O wont you BEF my H 


A 
AAND CHEER THIS LONE 
FOR | WOULD HUG YoU ALL 


Ano WE WOULD NEVER 


SS 


1 Oey onic ot —- Ag 


A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the bees swarming 


NEY, 


Y HEART? 


onan THE EMERSON BINDER 
—- 


PART 


g 


friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00, 
With a year’s subscription, $1.50. Given 
free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 








A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal, 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation, Price postpaid, 7 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


WOOD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 








] “A A few. .aese handsome “ bronze-metal”’ 
out of the old-fashioned “skep. Size clocks left, Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
4x54, printed in four colors. Blank nigh, Rg 7 I. d., LO. face 

. inc iti ; — n middle. Keeps exc -) 1e, « able anc 
peace peagncnes tes yritiog. Erices 3 reliable. Weight. boxed, 4 pounds. You pay 
Sith a year's subscription 90 cents. Six express charges. Price $1.50. With a vear’s 


given free for one new 75c subscription. 







subscription, $2.00. Giwen free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 
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3°” Value for Only $1° 


The Secret of Successful Poultry Raising Found at Last. Read This 


Itis now possible to have a sure cash in- 
come and profit of $3500.00 from 1000 hens in five 
months, at aminimum cost for help, feed and 
other necessities, making a profit of more than 
#7.00 per hen per year. Itis a demonstrated suc- 
cess. This has been easily done and You can 
do it. ALL POULTRY LOSSES are STOPPED 
and PROFITS ASSURED by this wonderful and 
revolutionary system of Poultry Culture. 


Read What the Briggs System 
Will Do for You 


The Briggs System can be applied to any 
poultry plant, large or small, with equal suc- 
cess. Equally as valuable to the beginner as to 
the experienced poultry raiser. It contains poultry secrets never 
before published. 





EE EceE 


ALWAYS FULL 
BRIGGS SYSTEM 
DOES IT 


Success with Poultry Absolutely Guaranteed by the Use of the Great 
BRIGGS SYSTEM AND SECRETS 


Feed for growing chicks and making eggs, at 15 cents per bushel explained 
by the Briggs System. No machinery; no cooking. 


95 Percent of All Chicks Hatched Can Be Raised. 


2000 layers and 3000 chicks can be cared for without help by one person and still have 
time for other work. ; 

$25.00 saved on every one hundred chicks raised to maturity by this wonderful Briggs 
System. 

ENDORSED BY HUNDREDS OF LEADING SUCCESSFUL POULTRY-MEN — HUNDREDS OF UN- 
QUALIFIED TESTIMONIALS IN OUR POSSESSION. 


** Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved ” 


This great book by Edgar Briggs tells how to increase your present profits or starta 
profitable and easy occupation. Failures unknown when the BriGGs SysTEM is used. It 
meets every condition and covers every part of the business. Keeps hens in the pink of 
condition and produces more eggs than any other System; molts hens early, and fowls are 
rarely sick when this wonderful System is followed. 


The Secret of Turkey Raising is also Bared 


THIS BOOK HAS NEVER BEEN SOLD FOR LESS THAN $5.00 PER Copy, and thousands cov- 
ering several editions are being followed by equal numbers of successful poultry-raisers. 

WE HAVE PURCHASED THE SOLE RIGHTS OF PUBLICATION FROM THE AU- 
THOR, MR. BRIGGS, and have just REDUCED THE PRICE FROM $5.00 TO $1.25 PER COPY, inclu- 
ding one year’s subscription to “* POULTRY SUCCESS,” regular price 50 cents; so under this 
great offer you get the Briggs System book for only 75cents. We have also just taken off 
the press “* BRIGGS SECRETS IN POULTRY CULTURE,” containing most valuable and 
never before published secrets that have produced wonderful and easily obtainable results. 
These secrets are alone worth the the price of the book, but under our great offer you get 


them FREE. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
While the present edition of the Briggs System and Secret Books lasts: 


If you will remit us $1.25 we will send immediately a copy of Briggs wonderful System book 

‘Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved,” also a set of Briggs" Secrets in Poultry Culture,” and 
include also POULTRY SUCCESS one year. Even if you already have a copy of “ Profits in 
Poultry Keeping Solved,” you are losing money every day by not having the supple- 
mental publication, ““Secrets in Poultry Culture.” PouLrky Success is admittedly the 
world’s leading and best Poultry Journal, 20 years old, 86 to 1t4 pages, beautifully illustrated 
and printed. Most competent and experienced writers in the country—50cts.a year. It is 
the 20th Century Poultry Magazine. Sample and Circulars Free. Address, 


HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., Briggs Desk 49, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





EDGAR BRIGGS 













































MR. BEE-MAN! 


We handle the well-known 


Lewis Bee-Ware 


at factory prices, such as Dovetail Wis- 
consin Hives, Sections, and everything that 
is needed by bee-keepers. Also, 


Dadant Foundation 
and 
Bingham Smokers 
Illustrated catalog free. 

The GC. M. SCOTT Co., 


1009 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





1 Nice Golden Italian Queen. 
so cents. Nostamps taken. 
»Ar J. FP. MICHAEL, R. 1, WINCHESTER, IND. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








ltalian Queens 


50 Select Tested Queens 
1.225 each. These are 
ed Clover Queens ma- 

ted to the Golden Italian 

Drones. Select Untested 
ueens, $1.00 each; six, 
5.00; 12, $9.00; 20 or 

more, 65c each. 


W. M. PARRISH, 
LAWRENCE, - —_KANSAS. 


YPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian, Italian Queens 

Select untested, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00. 
Bees $8 colony. Supplies and Honey. 6Aly 
W.C. MORRIS, Nepperhan Hts., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


To close out our Queens for this sea 
son, will sell our CHOICE RED CLO 
VER QUEENS — Warranted Purely 
Mated Italian Queens at 70 cents each: 
¥% doz. for $4.00; Tested, $1.00 each; % 


doz., $5.00. Every Queen guaranteed. 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
4Atf DELPHOS, OHIO. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, “s 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


DOLL 














ARE VERY WELL MADE 


of fine white basswood with one-piece 
cover and bottom. Can furnish with 
either corrugated paper or “no - drip 
sticks.” 


DOLL SHIPPING-CASES 


are made for any number or size of sec 
tions with either 2 or 3 inch glass front. 

We have a large stock on hand which 
means prompt shipment, and our prices 
are lowest. 


HONEY-PACKAGES 


1-gallon Cans—10 in a box 


5-gallon Cans—1 or 2ina box 


SEND FOR OUR ESTIMATE FOR 1909 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY CO. 


152 Nicollet Island, 
hte nna - 


IN TIN 











AGENTS: — IF | KNEW YOUR NAME, | 
would send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this 
very minute. Let me start you in a profitablk 
business. You do not need one cent of capita! 
Experience unnecessary. 50 percent profit. Cre 
dit given. Premiums. Freight paid. Chanc: 
to win $500 in gold extra. Every man and wom 
an should write me for free outfit. 


oA6ot JAY BLACK, Pres., 305 Beverly St.; Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Wanted—White Honey. 


State kind. how put up, and lowest cash 
price. 

CHAS. KOEPPEN, 1508 Main St., 
oAtf FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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others the best way to be successful with bees. 


The specialist who wishes to produce comb honey and 
avoid swarming had best secure the book “Forty, Years 
Bees,”” and study it carefully.—Dadant’s “ Lang 
stroth on the Honey-Bee.’ 


one who has had experience with bees. For my part, | have 
hada very great pleasure in reading it, and have learned 


3ee Journal one year—both for $1.50). 
you the book free as a premium.) 


As we have a good supply of these books on hand 








40 Years ome the Bees 


By DR. C. C. MILLER, 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘ American Bee Journal,” and One of the Best Known 
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and Most Successful Honey-Producers in all the World. 


This book of oves 340 pages tells just how Dr. Miller manages his 
turn, brings the most money. Dr. Miller has been “at it” nearly 50 years, and so is abundantly competent to tell to 
In 1903 his crop of comb honey was over 18,000 pounds, and in 
nearly 20,000 pounds—and he is not located in the best honey-producing part of the United States, either—Northwest- 
Dr. Miller surely understands bees and how to persuade them to go out and get the honey. 


What Practical Bee-Folks Say of Dr. Miller’s Great Bee-Book: 


Mille T is not 


them. Iam delighted with the book.—E. R. Root, of Ohio. simple and 


I look upon the book as a valuable beh to apicultural 
-W.S. PENDER, Editor Australasian Bee-Keeper 





profitable 


This is the time of year to read up on bee-keeping. 


most possible out of your bees. Address all ofders to 


is a real gem. 


} 


\ 


ness, has, recently 


than any other book on bee-keeping.—F. DUNDAs ‘TODD, in full of good things—packed full of them 


The book is bound in substantial cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent ay aid for only $1.00; 
(Or, send us 4 subscriptions to the 


sO may cents on each copy 


Delighted with the many practical hints it contains.—L some things from it that I did not know. Dr. 
STACHELHAUSEN, of Texas. only a consummate practician, but one of the 
My expectations were high, but x94 have gone beyond ciated and most intelligent writers of the 


Editor Revue Internationale 


There is very little of what is known as modern be« 
ing whi h is not found in its pages | 
sees’), and statedina way which any one, 
ignorant of the industry, can understand, and yet in so inter 
esting a way that the reader is not likely to lay the book down 


Again, there is that Nestor in bee-keeping, Dr. Miller, TOR HILL, in the American Bee-Keeper. 
whose “ Forty Years Among the Bees” is in my hands every I have read page after page of it; and the more 
day from March to September, for the very simple reason it more lam convinced that it is one of the 
comes nearer being specific in the details I want to know books that was ever written ; 


folded a new story that is as good as a story 





, We can fill all orders by return mail. 


Better send us your order 
at once for a copy of Dr. Miller’s book, and study it carefully so as to make the 


GEORGE w. YORK & CO. 


146 West Superior St. - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





United States 
unpretentious manner makes us live 
among his bees, 


bees for ‘the 


Editorial in [llustric 


Forty Years Among 


and Busy Bee. 


published anothe r work on 1 bee ke ‘ 

“Forty Years Among the Bees” is a very practical work, entitled “Forty Ye ars. Among the Bees.” The 
well iilustrated, written by one of the best bee -keepers of 
the United States, and those who know the English |: nguag this volume is invaluz ib le; 
i with the greatest profit.—L« >» Rucher sel ye by which the 


or with the 
e Journal—with $3.00— and we will 
Every bee-keeper really ought to have both the book and the American Bee Jour- 
nal, if not already possessors of them. 

As Dr. Miller gets a royalty on his book- 
helping a little to repay him for his effort to lead others to success through his writings on bee-culture 


every bee-keeper who buys it 


yees to produce the most honey, which, in 


1908 


His 
with him 
and his book is a series of information for 
the circumstances in which a bee-keeper may find himself.— 
ED. BERTRAND, , 


all 


past 40 
to 
‘rte 


After getting ‘Forty Years Among the Bees,” Isat up Dr. C. C. Miller, one of the best known apicultural writ 
late that night readingit. It is a solid and rare pleasure to ers, even in Europe, tells in the book, “ Forty Y« 
get hold of such a book.—ARTHUR C. MILLER. the Bees,”’ exactly how he has managed 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” has been the greatest years. We recommend the book in the highest. manner 
pleasure and profit tome. There are so many most valuabl bee-keepers who can read English 
- ideas, and it is so beautifully red f —Mkrs. J. J. GLESSNER Monatsblaetter (German). 


kee p 
the 


SO 


has 


Every chapter is permeated with that incomparable phi after he has begun to read it, if he has the time, 
losophy of good = -er that has sodistingushed Dr. Millers read it through.—The Modern Farmet 
life and work. Aside from the main issue we regard this « as Dr. C. C. Miller, the world-renowned apiar ist of Marengo, 
one of the chief charms of the book.—Rocky Mountain Bee Ill., whose dominant traits are deep thinking 


ping, 
Saleen 
o any one interested in bees 
in fact, we know of no other means 
apiarian student may possess 


himself of so 
much information by little reading, and at sm: 


EDI- 


the 
practical 
» book is 
adil 7 que stion very 


You 
ars. 
kinks 
putonthe 


Gleanings. much whether avy progressive bee-keeper, beginner or vet- 
The author goes briefly, but concisely, over his forty years | €'@M, can sore Bos tO read, ss book clear through. 
of bee- keeping, for he has really kept bees for forty years. may Say you have read the octors writi KS for 
feel warranted in saying that it is the master- Granted. But you will find that there are many little 
piece of the author's forty years among the bees.—EDITOR that he describes in this book that he has never 
HUTCHINSON, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. pages of a bee-journal—not because he was not willing to im 
, part what he knew; but because, when he sat down to write 
The book is more interesting than a regular text-book, for | 4 book, one thing after another suggested itself until he un- 


more 
Epiror E. R. Root, in Gleanings in Bee Culture 


American 
mail 


thus 












ITALIAN QUEENS _| BEES FOR SALE. 


Untested, 75c; tested, $1.00. Two-frame | 140 Colonies of Bees in 8-frame 
clei with untested queen,$2.50; with tested | about 40 empty Hives, most of them 
1een, $2.75. 8Ait | with soo comb-honey Supers, a lot of 


E. M. 


75 Broadway, 


P 


Ossining, N. Y. H. CHRISTENSEN, 


lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | oA2t COLEVILLE, Mono Co., ¢ 


Found 


tion and Sections, and other bee-supplie 
COLLYER, No foul brood in this Valley Address 


ALI} 


new 


italian Queens 


iso 


} 


i 


Ss 


For Sale 


Untested, 75c each. Reared from i 
queens. Price-list free. 


0. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


mp ort 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Sioux City, Sept. 22-23, 1909 


Be sure vour tickets to the 


Fast through train service daily from Chicago, 


Kansas City, St 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 


Convention read via 


Milwaukee, 


Paul and Minne- 


apolis, and all points West and Northwest. 


Direct connections at Chicago with all lines from the East 


and Southeast. 


All 


Agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., 


Chicago & North Western Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Standard Breed 


Queens from Our Superior Golden Stock 


Untested, 1 for $1.00: 6, $5.00: 12, $9.00. None 
superior to our queens, and but few equals 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, the inventor of the 
2oth Century Smoker, wrote us March §, 1908, 


that he has a good opinion of our strain of 
Italian bees: 

If they are as good asthe one Mr. L. L. 
well, of Edlow, Va.. 


Brock- 
sent me to exhibit at James- 
town Exposition. I didn’t get her until Sept. 
19th, on a single frame in an observatory hive. 
Her bees stored and capped ¥ lbs. of honey in 
ready-built combs of 4x5 sections in two weeks 
or ¥ working days.as 5 days of that time were 
rainy or too cool for bees to fly. If it had been 
a 10-frame colony they surely would have gath- 
ered 60 lbs. or more. I offered Mr. Brockwell $10 
and 4 young queens in May, but he declined. I 
then asked him if he would let me have her for 
$25; he said no. I would have given that for her 
to breed from. I then asked if he would sell her 
for $50. He said no. but that I could have eggs 


from her in May. So you see what we both 
think of her for a breeder 
Very truly. F. DANZENBAKER. 
Norfork, Va 
Big discount on large orders. No disease 
Write for list 


T. $. HALL, Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 


Pr 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


CYPRIANS 


tor fall delivery. Bred from specially s« 
ected imported mothers. Select untested 
queens, mated from Caucasian yard, splen 
did honey-gatherers, $1 each; five for $4. Im- 
vorted queens $4 each 8A2t 


FRANK BENTON 


P.O. Box 17, Washington, D. C. 
Please <cention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Say, Mr. Bee-man 


How about that old, 
played-out Queen? 
Now is the time to 
replace her, or make 
increase. Try the 
famous BANATS and 
CARNIOLANS. 75 cts 
each; $8.00 per doz. 


GRANT ANDERSON 


SAtf Sabinal, Texas 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Pacific Homestead 


Do you want direct information on the 
bee, stock, horticultural and agricultural 
industries of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho? Then send 25c in stamps right now 
for a three months’ trial subscription to our 
Pacific Homestead, the illustrated farm 
paper of the Pacific Northwest. We give 
with this our big Holiday number (equiva- 
lent to a $2.00 book) containing articles on, 
and over 100 illustrations of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 6Atf 








Sample copies of current numbers free. 
Address 


Pacific Homestead 
Dept. C., Salem, Oregon 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





QUEENS 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm. They have won a 
world-wide reputation for honey-gathering, 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 


Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the BEE: 
KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: “As 
workers, I have never seen them equaled, 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others. Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen.” 


My queeens‘are all bred from my best 
long-tonguedsthree-banded red-clover stock 
(no other race bred in my apiaries), and the 
cells are built in strong colonies well sup- 
plied with young bees. 


1! Am Now Filling Orders 


By RETURN MAIL 


REDUCED PRICES 


Untested queens, 75c. each; six, $4.00; 
doz., $7.50. Select untested, a 00 each: 
$5.00; doz., $0. Select tested So Extra 
select tested, $3.00. Breeders, $10.00 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Descriptive circular free. Address, 7Atf 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt. I, Morgan, Ky. 


QUEEN 





RETURN 
MAIL 

Italian 

Carniolan 


Caucasian 





Tested, each.....$1.00 Doz ——,, $10.0 
Warr SS ar rer 7.04 
irgins...... a thnk 5 


Choice Breeding andi Each, $2. 00 
ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Ill. 


Doolittle & Clark 





are now sending out choice ITALIA‘ 
QUEENS at the following prices: Unte ste d 
$1.00 each; 3, $2.50; 12, $9.00. Tested. 
each; 3, $5.00; 12, $18.09. Breeders, $2.59, $s 
Sook sAtf 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., New York 





HONEY FOR SALE 


By members of the Michigan Bee-Keepers 
Assoc a. For free annual booklet giving 
names and addresses of members, addr¢ 
the Secretary 7Atl 


E. B. TYRRELL, 
230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The American 
Institute of Phrenology 


incorporated 1866 by Special Act of the New 
York Legislature, will open its next session 
the first Wednesday in September. Sub: 
sects embraced: Phrenology; Physiognomy 
Ethnology; Psychology; Physiology ; Anat 
omy: Hygiene; Heredity; Anthropology 
For terms and particulars apply to M. H 


, 





Piercy, Secretary, care of FOWLER & 
WELLS CO., 18 East 22d St., New York. 
N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
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BE SURE TO READ ALL OF THIS COLUMN 


After Jan. 1, 1910 
merican Bee Journal $1 a Year 


For some time we have been considering the increase of the yearly subscrip 


tion price of the American Bee Journal from 75 cents a year to $1.00. In fact, 
many of our best subscribers have written us that it really never should have been 
reduced in price, in view of the richness of its contents and general helpfulness to 
3ut among th 


its readers. e real reasons for such increase are the greater cost of 


its production, and that the present price of 75c is, and has been, too low to main- 


“ 


tain the “old reliable” American Bee Journal at its present high standard of ex- 
cellence. And, surely, no reader would want us to lower that standard in any 
particular. 

We may say further that we are planning certain improvements that will in 
crease greatly the cost of publishing the American Bee Journa! another year 
improvements that will more than offset the small increase of 25 cents a year in 
subscription price—even contemplating a 48-page Journal, if possible to do it. 
The-Editor is now devoting all of his time to the Bee Journal, which fact alone 


should tend to make it more valuable as the months pass on. 


More than 3 Months Before the Raise in Price is 
to Go into Effect 


But it will be noticed that the $1.00 price does not become effective until Jan. 
Ist next, or over 3 months yet. And during the time intervening we are going to 
allow all who wish to do so, to pay their subscriptions two years in advance 
at the present 75-cent rate. That is, you can pay all back dues (if any) 
and for all of 1910 and 1911 at 75 cents a year. So, really, there will be no raise 


in price for over 2 years to all who pay their subscriptions before next Jan. 1. 


Save 50 Cents by Subscribing Before Jan. 1st 


By paying subscriptions for 1910 and 1911 any time between now and the end 


of this year (1909), you will save just 25 cents a year, or 50 cents. But we cannot 
allow subscriptions to be paid bevond the year 1911 at the present 75-cent rate. 
Please tell your neighbor bee-keepers about this, so that they, too, can take ad 


vantage of the special offer for 2 years beyond 1909. 


Clubbing and Special Offers to Stand the Rest of 
this Year 


Our Special and Clubbing Offers will all stand until the end of this year (1909). 
So none of our present subscribers can really object to the increase in subscrip 
tion price, for they have the opportunity of paying their subscriptions two whole 
ears beyond this vear at the present 75-cent price—by sending them in before 
next January Ist. (Of course, if any have already paid their subscriptions 


beyond 1911, such will stand as now credited 


You are Invited to Help Increase the Bee Journal 
Subscription List 


We offer many liberal premiums for getting new riptions for the Amer 


1 


ican Bee Journal. We hope our readers will do what they can to get their bee 


eeping neighbors to subscribe, and thus earn some of the premiums we offer 


> 


et us work together for each other’S interest and advancement, and for the good 


of bee-keepers everywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
146 West Superior St., - (\CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS 


Of High Quality 


Our queens are reared by the most ap- 
groves ; methods by a queen specialist «f 
ears’ experience. 
e breed the Leather-Colored, Red 
Clover, and Golden Italians. 

We solicit the trade of all bee-keepers 
wishing to secure a hardy, prolific race of 
Italians, whose honey-getting qualities 
have been proven superior. 

Select untested..... $ .75 % doz. %. 4 1 doz. ot i. 4 
, os Ree - 100 * 4 
Select tested.. woe = >= Hr} - iso 

Queens by return mail. Prices for large 

quantities on application. Circular free. 


SIRES BROS. & CO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES 'scchinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Char!.- 

ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 

of your Combined Machines, last 

winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
600 brood 








thi fav tt will all i 
ie Saw. It t 
will” Catalog and price list free. 
me F.& JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


'F YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


““‘BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








CAPONS bring the largest profits 

—100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use 


PILLIN CAPONIZ- 


ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instrac- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 

for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 

Poultry Marker 25¢, GapeWorm Extractor 25e 

French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 


G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Wanted Honey 


I want to buy for cash Extracted White 
and Alsike Clover Honey. Will not object 
toa little sweet clover mixed, but cannot 
use basswood. Mail average sample with 


best price delivered here Att 


Albert G. Hann, 
Pittstown, Hunte:' don Co., N. J. 


Please mention Am. Bee 





irnal when writing. 


Superior Queens 


Extra-good le ither-colored Italian queens 





joc: 6 for $3.7 doz $6.50: 20 or more S0¢ 
each Properly reared. No diseas« Satis 
faction guaranteed 11Atf 


Ss. F. Trego, Swedona, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Established 1847. Most elegant descriptive and agricultural magazine in America. Goes in town and 
country, Subscription per year $2. eneral circulation among twenty-five million people west of St. Paul 
and north of San Francisco. Highest authority on Irrigation. Demands one billion dollars direct appropri 
ation by Congress for Irrigation to increase America’s population to one billion. Dairy and Live Stock and 
Poultry and Pet Stock consolidated with Northwest Farm and Home. 





SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
RADUATES OF THIS COLLEGE 
are fittedto occupy the highest walks in life—professionally, socially and in business. 
THREE COLLEGIATE CURRICULUMS with liberal ElectiveCourses. Graduates enter the profes- 
Sional schools of leading universities without conditions. College faculty of broad schol- 


arship and great teaching ability, 19 different universities at home and abroad represented. 


ACADEMY with selected, separate faculty prepares for College. Thoroughly efficient 
NORMAL COMMERCIAL, MUSIC and ORATORY Departments. Bulletins describe each. 
Campus, Gymnasium, Library, Reading Room, Christian Associations, Lecture 
Courses, Athletic Field. Clean Athletics under great Coaches. Location 
Healthful and Beautiful. FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 21. For Catalogue 

or Special Bulletins, write to President William H. McMaster, Alliance, 0 








Bee - Supplies Shipped Promptly 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Honey for Sale. 


Ask for Prices 


Extracted Honey Wanted. 


Send Sample and Price 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. "or 


INC. 
Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAND-MADE SMOKERS 









BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
ccean Chas. pene & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
BEE SMOKER 3 recommend above all others. 
= u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
P ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
E A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
4 so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 
ry All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
2 1892, and 1903,”’ and have all the new improvements. 
3 Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
a Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—31¢ 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 4 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... -90—21¢ 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 = 


The above prices deliver Sm pker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May 20, 1879. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or- 
ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 


M.H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot, Lansing, Mich. 





BEST ON BARTH, 





. . Send 10c for four 
sample issues of 
our big fruit 

; magazine and we 
will send you any one of the following 
highly popular songs: ‘My Rancho Girl,” 

** Some Time in After Years,” “ A Boy anda 

Girl,” ** Molly_Dear,” “ ——. 

lishing Co, 187 E. Fulton St., FREE 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Leaf,” free. Don’t wait, sen 
today to the Fruit Belt Pub- 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO, 


ARE LOCATED AT 


105 Third Street, Bangor, Maine 


They have there yards for the production 
of comb and extracted honey, a yard by it 
self for the breeding of their Black Diamond 
Bees, a large warehouse filled with 


Root Supplies 


Black Diamond Brand. ee and honey- 
packages of alldescriptions. ‘Their office is 
at the same address, and here they are fitted 
to receive bee-keepers or their orders, enter- 
taining the one and handling the other with 
a service that cannot be surpassed. If you 
are interested in bees, live in New England, 
and have not their catalog and circulars, 
ere them a postal. You will be well re- 
paid. SA6t 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


APIS AMERICANA 


That is, Naturalized Italian Bees, and accli 
mated to Northern Latitudes. No better 
bees on the face of the earth. Send postal 
for price-list. Address, 6A4t 


W. J. DAVIS, P. O. Box 148 


Youngsville, Pa. 


























Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
i cS : 5] 
2 ro) pg : 
a9 
On Woodcraft and Nature 
4 Is always fascinating to him who loves 
a hunting and fishing especially. There are OY] 


many enjoyable and profitable facts that 
a you should know about the great 

a OUT 0’DOOR where health, 
nN pleasure and 
profit abound. Do you know of the habits, 
value and methods ef taking fur bearing 
animals, in your own locality? Also about 
Steel Traps, Snares, Scents, Deadfalls, 
Trapping Secrets, Raw Fur Market, Coon 






Hunting, Fox Chasing, Hunting Dogs, % 
Big Game Hunting, Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Fishing, Prospecting, Camping, Guns, 0 
Ammunition, Ginseng and Golden Seal x 


Growing, Fur Farming, Bee Hunting, etc. 
Some of these are 


Great Source of Profi 


t the g 
8) Farm During the Winter. You will find 
these topics all dealt with entertainingly 
and authoratively in that splendid 160 to 


On 








RN) 200 page, illustrated monthly magazine 
a) HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER & 
IT IS ALONE IN ITS CLASS, 
‘| SPECIAL: 
cA = . 
Send 10e, to this ofhce ana get a sampit 
copy of the H-T-T, also a 64 page book of & 
ad Interesting Information, containing late 
‘ite Game Laws, etc. 

















| Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


 Engravings for Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large sto 
of bee-yard engravings and other pict 
used from time to time in the American }3 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them could 
used by bee-keepers in their local news 
pers, on their letterheads,on souvenir ca 
or in other profitable or interesting w 
If we can sell them it will help us to pay 
others that we are constantly having m 
and using in these columns. 

We do not have a catalog or printed lis 
the engravings, but if you will let us k 
just which you want we will be pleased 
quote you avery low price, postpaid. | 
look through the copies of the Bee Jour 
and make your selection. Then write to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


146 West Superior Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please mention Am. Bee journal when writing 








ptember, 


1909. 

















we Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
ibrary of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
ubstantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
hee-keeper, so well known to all bee 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 W. Superior St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG BARGAIN SALE 


on Bee-Supplies 


| have bought all the bee-sup 
machines of the Minneapolis ood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 

160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


My Beautiful 


‘T'welve-page Circular in colors is taking 
like hot-cakes. If you have failed to get 
one, your library table is incomplete, and 
you have not learned of the two best races 
of bees on earth, the Pioneer Ranch of im- 
ported Italian and Caucasian bees. Justa 
postal gets it. 


A. D. D. WOOD, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Are You Interested 


in raising poultry, live 3 





lies and 

















stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora 





3-months’ trial subscrip- — 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscription 
It Tells You LJ0ce 


Dement 
all about farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poult ry, breeding. Howto market 
crops successfully, informs you how to pate, 
wat crate, I and get returns. “RURA L 

MER” ‘columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 

Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 

or $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**RURAL FARMER,”’ 
448. 3rd Street, + Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bock on Fertilizers, Free 


Every progressive farmer is making a 
Study of this important subject. We have 
an 80-page book with fine colored cover 
which treats every phase of the fertiliza- 
tion question.Send lc for 3 sample issues 
of The Fruit Belt and get this book free. 
Send today. Fruit Belt Publishing Co. 
187 Herald Square, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





*‘ If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED i889 


| Bee- -Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee- yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER &. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Tennessee-Bred Queens 


37 Years Experience, breed 3-band Italians only. 











November Ist to July Ist \| Sete Ist to Nov. Ist 



































1 6 | 12 | 3 6 12 
te: Pe $1.00 | $5.00 $9.00 || $ .75 |$ 4.00 | $7.50 
Select Untested..........| 1.25 | 6.50 | 12.00 || 1.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 
BUN <ccsminesacnss] SD | SO ee 1.50 | 8.00 | 15.00 
Select Tested .........-.--]| 2.50 | 13.50 | 25.00 00 | 10.00 | 18.00 


Breeders “$4. 00. Add twenty percent | for queens to be be > exported. 

















Nuclel, without queens: 1-frame, $2.50; 2-frame, $3.50; 3-frame, $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, &-frame, $9.00. 


Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 


NOTE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-band and Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
be sent direct tohim, He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. 

Prices same as above except Breeders, which are $4.00 to $10.00. No disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U. S. A. 























50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
“ Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes" and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50: 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page oh all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


written by Dr. C. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 








P 
The finest car of Sage Honey that ever crossed the “Rockies” just ar 
rived, and we are selling it like “hot cakes” in crates of two 60-lb. cans at 
9%c per lb. Samples 10c. 


If you want Honey that’s truly delicious, send for some 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


The Busy Bee-Men 
51 Walnut St. 


today 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





& 
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FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 


The A. I. Root Company, 42-60 Institute Place 


( 4 blocks north of former location ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





™ We are now fully moved, located, and well stocked with a FULL LINE of supplies. We have 
the best shipping facilities, and with plenty of help we promise to get goodsto you promptly. There 
are only two reasons why we might fail; viz., the neglect of some transportation company to give its 
usual good service, and our inability to turn out stock fast enough to care for your orders. We are 
promised a large car-load from our factory every TEN days, so you see we expect to take good care of 
your orders. If you haven’t our new catalog let us send you one. 

Remember our new location, four blocks north of our former place. 











The A. I. Root Co., : : Chicago, Illinois 


2-60 Institute Place R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. Jeffrey Building 


Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. Telephone 1484 North. 


























Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 


plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry oe 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 


Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
40-page catalog free. to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 
BEE-SUPPLIES, zfs: of tet stseé 3 
* supplies will ple oes on hand. Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 
Jrompt shipments as we carry s full tine of A, 1. We make prompt shipments. 


rom 
Root Bo” ’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to wares 
us if you are in need of supplies. Att 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. , 


Crown Bone Cutter 


Cuts up scrap bones easily and Best Made 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 














quickly—no trouble. Feed your hens Lowest 
a ae IOWA—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, ARIZONATH. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
: , “ 7 or on umw t t ee-S 
WILSON BROS., Box 618, Easton, Pa KANSAS—S, C. Walker & & Son, Smith ply Co., Harmony. sternaces ~ 
ILLI —D. L. Durham, Kankakee 
3 MICHIGAN Lengst & Koenig, 127 Souti OHIO—F. f , 
Italian Bees for Sale cit St. Saginaw ES. | TRXAS™ White Mig’ Co. Blossom. 
= : ue nion Cit WISCONSIN-—S. Hines Mercantile 
l colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. NEBRASKA—Collier Bee- “Supply Co., Co. Soaahertend.: 
Queens—Untestei, 75c each; 6 for $4; | CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
swarnis into any style hive to suit pur- 
chaser. SAtf 
L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. FOR SALE | 1000 Colonies 














_Italian Queens—hustlers. Untested, 60c: | of Bees to sell in lots to suit purchase! 
“oo a xr AL ea QUEENS, a Os Select, 75c; Tested, $1.25 To. | Address, mo ae a BAtt 
ect, /9C estec Act ° 
Robt. B. Spicer, Rt. 168, Wharton, N. J. | Mrs J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, N. Y. | Dr. Geo. D. Mitchell & Co., Ogden, Utah 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. | 1.ease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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“FALCON” 
QUEENS 


Three-Band 
Golden Italians 
Caucasians 
Carniolans 











1 6 12 
Untested $0.75 $4.25 $ 8.00 
Select Untested 1.00 §.50 10.00 

Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00 


We have in charge of this department Mr. 
LESLIE MARTIN, formerly queen-breeder 
in the Apiary of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 


Send for our free catolog of ‘‘Falcon’’ 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Honey and 








+ Beeswaxt 
\ acmaeieiien 


CHICAGO, Aug. 26.—The new crop is appeal 
ing on the market, and sells quite well at 
1s@16c for A No. 1 to fancy comb that is pro 
duced from white clover and basswood 
other kinds and grades from 1@3c less pet 
pound. Extracted,7@8c for white, and 6@7c 
forambers. Beeswax, 30c 

R, A. BURNETT 





& Co 


BosTon, Aug. 31.—Good demand for fancy 
white comb honey at 16@17c; No. 1, rs@16« 
Fancy white extracted, 8@oc; light amber, 
7@tc; amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 32c 

BLAKE, LEE Co 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 26.—There is just begin 
ning to arrive here in Cincinnati some West 
ern comb honey, which finds ready sale in 


a small way at 16c, larger quantities at 14%c 
Extracted table honey is exceptionally brisk 
in prices, rz anging from 8@9c. Amber honey 
fair demand, is selling at 6@6'sc seeswax 
slow at $33 per roo tbs. This is our selling 
price, not what we pay 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 25.—There has been 
considerable activity in the honey market in 


the last 10 days. The uncertainty as to the 
amount of honey-dew in the local market 
has kept dealers guessing, and has caused 
considerable inquiry here have been 


some few sales, but it is a little early for de 
iveries as yet. Fancy comb honey, 16@18c 
n small lots: light amber, 13@14c: fancy 
water-white extracted in 60-lb cans, 72c; am 
ber, 64%c; in barrels, 6c. Wm. A. SELSER 


NEW YORK, Aug. 27.—We are now beginning 
to receive small shipments of new crop comb 
honey, principally from New York State 
There is a fairly good demand at tsc_for 
fancy white; 13@14c per tb. for No. 1: and 
11@12c for No. 2. No buckwheat honey on the 
market as yet, and do not expect to have any 
forsome time to come on account of the 
season being late. Extracted honey is in 
fair demand. New crop California is now 
n the market and se a following prices: 
Water-white sage, 8@8%c: white sage, 7c 











Honey Wanted! 


If it is Extracted Honey, mail us sample 
and quote us lowest price; if it is Comb Honey, 
state what kind it is and how it is put up. 
are always in the market for honey. 


Give us a trial on Red Clover and 


Golden Yellow 


Ours cannot be excelled. 


thitrme DCMS elute 


2146-48 Central Ave 





| S,J00y 1¥ 


- 


We 


e 


SIIq £10}9 


Italian Queens. 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! 





light amber, 6@6%c. Very little extracted 
clover or basswood. honey on the market as 
vet, and same is selling at about the same 
prices as California. Southern, 60@75c pet 
gallon, according to quality. Beeswax,20@ 30« 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


ZANESYILLE, Onto, Aug. 26.—The local 
honey market is about normal. ‘The demand 
for best grades of comb exceeds the supply 
Prices are still unsettled. Producers would 
receive for No.1 to fancy white clover 14@15« 
and for best extré acted 8@8%c ‘holesals 
prices practically unchanged For 
clean beeswax I offer 28c cash, or 32 in ex 
change for merchandise 


EDMUND W 


, } 
good 


PEIRC} 
There is a good 
grades of honey, but the 

supplied. Indiana bes 


INDIANAPOLI Aug. 26 
demand for best 
market is now well 


keepers, as wel is merchants, are good 
buyers. Producers are being paid the fol 
lowing prices Fancy white comb, 16c: No 
I white, 14 Finest extracted in s-gallon 
cans, & © demand for amber or. off 
grades Producers of beeswax are receiviny 
28@3 WALTER S. POUDE! 





I Want to Sell my Apiary | 





100 Colonies and some Nuclei. A numbet 
of extra hive mddies and supers for both 
comb and extracted honey go with the bees 
which are almost wholly Italian, of the best 
stains to be found in America. Somethin, 
like 1 shipping-cases, half of them madk« 
up. will go in witl th deal: also some b6o-lb 
shipping-cans ” ened quite i iot | 
queen-excluders ‘A ley frap: Lewis founda 
tion tastene! ice extractor ifew crates 
of sections 4%XI 1 Rietsche press (‘neve1 
used i number of bee-escapes: some at 
mospheric feeders: several volumes of Am 
Bee Journal Gleanings in Bee Culture, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Review: copy of “ Langstroth 
on the H vine Bee Doolittle’s scientific 
Queen-Rearin ind Miller's “Forty Years 
Among the Bees Also a lot of queer 
cluding zinc and honey-boards There wi 


both for ex 
owith the 


drawn combs 
ib hone tog 


De quite a tototl 
tracted and co! 
if sale is made 


I would like to have some man who 
ome here and look the stuff 
take charge of its removal if the 
made My health does not permit me 
any more worl 
cise 


Edwin Bevins, Leon, lowa 


Please 


Wants 
bees, ¢ over and 

sale is 
to do 
in the bee line or anywhere 


mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





DENVER. Aug. 2 
for white 


ce mana 
lots. ane 


There is a good 
comb honey in carload 


we commenced shipping last week. Loca 
demand is fair at following prices: Strict! 
No. 1 white, $3.30 per case of 24 sections: No 
t light amber, $3.15: No. 2, $3.00. White ex 
tracted 7'2@8%c:; light amber, 654@7'ec We 
pes 24c for clean yellow beeswax delivered 
ere 


PHE COLO. HONEY PRODUCERS’ Ass'N 












We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


for 


Phase 


mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





We Will 
Western Bee-Keepers show you 
how tosave mosey. Send for our new cata- 
lag of the best Bee-ware made. 
THEE COLORADO HONKY-PRODUCERS’ ARAN, Denver. Cole. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














BEE-KEEPERS OF THE NORTH 








Be Sure to get our PRICES on 


BEESWAX BEESWAX 


Before selling your season’s Wax 
or 
Let us send to you our Prices for Working your Wax into 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Many large Honey-Producers prefer our Foundation to other makes, because the bees like it best. 





We can use almost an unlimited quantity of BEESWAX, and we are buying at all 


\ times of the year 
at highest cash prices. 


During the season of 1909 we handled over 150,000 pounds of Beeswax. 


lf your Honey supply is short we can supply you with either 


White or Amber Extracted Honey. 


SEND FOR PRICES AT ONCE. 


DADANT & SONS, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE WEST 
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BEE-KEEPERS OF THE SOUTH 
DIRECT FROM 


BUY BOOK FACTORY 


AT A COMPLETE SAVING L=j 0 he ON EVERY 
TO YOU OF OVER amas oto) & HY-N 


Here—right now—is an opportunity, for the first 3 

time, to buy books direct from the biggest 4 Ti 1 

book factory in the world. A chance for you tNEW AM AN a 

to secure, delivered to your station, transportation | ey AME! NEW AME RIC 
charges paid, the best books, at the bare paper ENCYCLOI DK 
and ink cost, plus our ONE SMALL PROFIT. 
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NCYCLOPED “NCYCLOPED! ENCYCLOPEDIC 































A saving to you of over 50c on every dollar. DICTIONARY DICTIONAR sulehr...& Tousen. 4 
AS ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS [eee eoeeas Se 
turning out more than 14,000 complete Wits : ~ Ss SS 
The »ks every day, our line is composed 
of the — a Se Edu- THESE BOOKS PRODUCED AT A COST OF 
cational works ictionaries and 
Mark Encyclopedias) Histories, Philos- OVER $750,000.00. 
of ophy, Science, Fiction, Ro- 


mances, Standard Authors (Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.), Religious and Art Works, Oratory, 
French and English Classics, Natural History, Cook Books, etc., all contained in our new Catalog—at 
factory prices—sent free on request. 
And to prove to you that we mean exactly what we say, that we CAN and DO sell books 
at factory prices, welist youherea ® 


Special Direct From Factory Summer Offer, 


We will send you, charges paid, for your examination and approval, this magnificent 
$42.00 five volume New American Encyclopedic Dictionary (see cut) revised to 1909, contain- 
ing 5000 full pages set in large clear type, each page 11% x 9%, plainly defining in easy-to- 
understand English 250,000 words, treating thoroughly in an encyclopedic manner 50,000 
subjects, elegantly illustrated throughout. In short, a set of books you would feel 
proud to own, because they are the best, most authentic and up-to-date work of their 
kind. This set, bound in heavy Buckram, in five handy, durable volumes, sent to 
you, transportation charges paid, for a 10-day free examination for only $16.50. 
And for extra good measure we will give you absolutely FREE, with our com- 
pliments, one $5.00 MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, or a total of $47.00 
for $16.50. Of course you have a dictionary now, but you ought to havea 
better one, and you will never find anything to equal this. 
Send no money. Take no risk. Simply ask to see the books. 
Keep them right in your own library for 10 whole days, then decide 
yourself whether you want the books or not. If youdon’t want them 
we will take them away at no expense to you. If you like the books, 
send us 50 cents, and $2.00 each month for eight months. Send 
your order today, or better, RIGHT NOW. The coupon will do. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 









Quality. 








COUPON 


















The Werner Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— 





Send me, express prepaid, your 
5 vol. Encyclopedic Dictionary (Buck- 
ram Binding) at your direct from fac- 
tory price of $16.50. Also send FREF the 
$5.00 Modern Atlas. I'll examine the books 
10 days. Then if I like them I'll send you 
$ .50 and $2.00 each month for eight months. If 
I don't like them I'll notify you promptly. 


















Name 
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